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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor will be glad to consider any MSS., photographs, or sketches 
submitted to him, but they should be accompanied with stamped addressed 
envelopes jor return if unsuitable. In case of toss or injury he cannot hold 
himsel/ responsible jor MSS., photographs, or sketches, and publication in 
Country LiFE can alone be taken as evidence of acceptance. The name and 
address of the owner should be placed on the back of all pictures and MSS. 


The charge for Smali Estate Announcements is 12s. per inch per 
msertion, the minimum space being half an inch, approximately 
48 words, for which the charge ts 6s. per insertion. All Advertise- 
ments must be prepaid. 


THE IRISH AGRICULTURAL 
ORGANISATION SOCIETY. 


HE Trish Agricultural Organisation Society has reason 
to congratulate itself. It has just issued a report of 
the tenth year of its activity, and the author of it is 
well entitled to say at the end, “It is well.” A decade 
ago Ireland, as far as husbandry was_ concerned, 

lay in what appeared to be a condition of hopelessness. For 
years people had been taught to trust in the magic of legislation, 
as though by Act of Parliament the dull man might be made 
intelligent and the unfruitful land blossom as the rose. The old 
homely adage that Providence helps those who help themselves 
was quite forgotten, and when the Organisation Society 
appeared with no brilliant programme, such as the late Mr. 
Gladstone used to dazzle Parliament with, with no deep 
political scheme such as won for Mr. Parnell such a high place 
in his country’s esteem, but with a humdrum and commonplace 
proposal to the effect that farmers should co-operate with one 
another, the people replied, ‘Are not the waters of Abana and Phar- 
phar better than all the rivers of Israel?” But the Organisation 
Society persevered in its endeavours. They first induced a few 
farmers to combine, and then cast their net round more and more 
ull now there is not a county in Ireland that has not its society, 
though after five years of unremitting work only thirty-three 
came into existence as compared with 876 now doing useful 
work. What is still more remarkable is the extraordinary 
change that has taken place in the public attitude towards this 
movement. Before that co-operation was pooh-poohed; now the 
danger is that old one, trop de zéle. The farmers would carry 
co-operation far beyond its natural limits, and are ready to 
embark on enterprises that are either premature or hold out no 
sure prospect of a profitable result. Those who attacked the 
movement at its inception have now grown silent, or become its 
supporters. The Land Purchase Act is providing new work 
and the Society’s sphere of usefulness has been greatly extended. 
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With the lapse of time new duties have devolved upon the 
Society, and perhaps the most important one confronting them at 
the present moment is the question of providing societies of all 
kinds with sufficient capital to enable them to carry on their 
operations efficiently. The original aim was that each co- 
operative body should itself become such a going conceri as to 
be deemed “credit worthy” by the joint stock and other banks, 
but it has been found that as a rule the amount of capital 
invested in agricultural industry is not sufficient to its needs, and 
this is equally true of the co-operative societies. At present 
advances are obtained by the different branches from the joint 
stock banks, but this is only indirectly, and on the security of 
their committees. The banks have made it clear, that though 
they are quite willing to lend support to the movement, this, in 
justice to themselves, must not be done in a_-= spirit 
of philanthropy, but on sound commercial lines. The 
new committee, therefore, will have to consider how best 
they may create machinery within the movement itself 
which will provide every society, when properly constituted, with 
the capital it requires. The importance of this matter can hardly 
be exaggerated. It is of “the very essence of the contract,” 
if co-operative societies are to flourish, that they should depend 
on themselves, and they need a considerable amount of capital. 
Most of the members belong to the poorer class of farmers, and 
cannot afford to lie out of their money for any considerable time. 
Indeed, it is necessary that they should be paid for their produce 
cash down; at any rate, if this is done, it is a very great induce- 
ment for them to support the movemert. Dut, on the other 
hand, most of the produce has to be despatched to Great Britain, 
and, though arrangements can and have been made to secure 
punctual payment on the part of those who receive the goods, a 
certain amount of delay is inevitable, and, other things being 
equal, that society is sure to do best which, while able to pay its 
own members on the spot, can allow a fair time in which the 
money in London and elsewhere may be collected and 
transmitted. 

But while rejoicing over the progress that has been 
achieved, it cannot be forgotten that there are many dangers 
ahead. Last year the number of societies was increased by 
fifty-three, and there was a marked improvement both in the 
business done and the amount received for it. Yet it is notorious 
that the rivals of Ireland in the butter industry-—that is to say, 
Denmark, France, and other foreign countries, along with our 
own colonists—are sparing no pains or effort to beat Ireland in 
this field. They have enterprise and energy, and they have 
good stuff to dispose of. Ireland, on the other hand, has 
an excellent climate and the additional advantage of lying 
in close proximity to her market. Yet, as the report 
says, competition has become so keen that none but the 
very best butter, packed in the best style, can hope to com- 
mand the top, or even the average, price. This is realised 
by the best-managed co-operative creameries, who see that 
without an outlay of capital on the very best plant available 
it will not be possible for them to retain their position. As 
showing their determination, it is mentioned that no fewer 
than forty-two societies have installed refrigerating machinery, 
and a great many others are prepared to follow their example. 
In 1844, when the movement was started, not a single co-opera- 
tive creamery in Ireland was equipped with pasteurising, much 
less with relrigerating, machinery, and the use of ice was almost 
unknown. Now it is the rule, and not the exception, to include 
pasteurising apparatus in creamery specifications. The expense, of 
course, is serious to a body of poor peasant farmers. A cooling 
plant, such as has been installed, costs from £ 300 to £ 700, and if 
a cold store to contain from six to eight tons is also needed, this 
will entail an expenditure of from £30 to £50 more. The 
societies are advised not to scrimp their machinery, but when they 
put itin always to have something beyond the actual require- 
ments. It is fairly easy for them to make arrangements with the 
contractors to accept payment by instalments extended over two 
years. There are many details into which we should like to 
go, save tor the fact that the people in this country are more 
interested in the broad results. If the movement were ever 
adopted here on a large scale it would have to be modified to 
suit the very different circumstances. As long as our farmers 
have at their back door, so to speak, an inexhaustible milk- 
market, they will never be induced to make butter on a large 
scale, especially as butter tends to lower rather than to increase 
in value. But as we have pointed out before, there are 
many directions in which co-operation might be applied with 
conspicuous advantage to the interests of English agriculture. 


Our Portrait [llustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of the Duchess of 

; Westminster, with her daughter. Her Grace is the 
daughter of Colonel William Cornwallis Cornwallis- West, and 
was married in 1go1 to the Duke of Westminster. 
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T is in accordance with tradition that the King of 
England should always be something of a country 
gentleman and farmer, and in this capacity His 
Majesty King Edward VII., accompanied by His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, appeared at 

the Smithfield Show on Monday last. The King carried 
credentials with him other than those that belong to the throne. 
Among the entries of fat cattle were no fewer than twenty-six 
from Sandringham and Windsor, and they succeeded in carrying 
away the extraordinary number of fifteen first prizes and four 
gold medals; so that His Majesty may be said to have been in 
more senses than one King of the Show. <As Prince of Wales 
he used to be very successful, but now that the Sandringham 
livestock is joined to that which Prince Albert established at 
Windsor, and Queen Victoria carried on, the combination has 
become absolutely invincible. 





In connection with the account of Villa Lante, of which the 
first part appeared in our issue of December 3rd, and the second 
in this number, our readers will be interested to learn that the 
Duchess of Lante gave birth to a son and heir on November 24th. 
The Duke has two young daughters by his first marriage. 
The present Duchess is an American lady, and has one little girl 
two years old; so that the newly-arrived babe has been 
welcomed with great rejoicing, and we hope is destined in due 
course to succeed to all the honours and possessions of the 
ancient Houses of Lante Montefeltro della Rovete. 


The singular admission made by Admiral Rozhdestvensky 
in what is called supplementary information to his report on the 
accident in the North Sea, appears to give away the whole 
Russian case. It is extremely singular that testimony of such 
importance should have been withheld tor six weeks, while a case 
of an entirely opposite nature has been set up by the Russians 
and their defenders. What happened is that the Russians fired 
on two of their own vessels, the Aurora and the Dmitridunskoi. 
One of these was hit five times, so that it would appear beyond 
all question that the Russians mistook these vessels for the 
torpedo-boats of their adversaries and poured a_ broadside into 
them. At any rate, it will be extremely difficult for them to 
offer any effective detence alter the admission that has been made. 
It quite explains the strange myth of the two Japanese torpedo- 
boats. 


The story which has been related with great circumstantiality 
in one of the morning papers of bread riots in Russia sounds to 
us a little paradoxical. The Russian wheat supply, as a matter 
of fact, is abnormally large, and Russia is the third largest 
exporter of wheat to Great Britain, the two in front of her 
being India and the Argentine. How, then, if she is able to 
send 13,000,000 bushels of wheat to England, at a very low 
price, are her peasants compelled to riot for bread? We may 
take it as certain that the growers, or those acting for them, 
who send their wheat to England to be sold at or about 30s. 
a quarter, would gladly dispose of it in Russia if they could 
get the same price without incurring the cost of carriage. 
Under the circumstances, we are inclined tu discount the intei- 
ligence as mere rumour, circumstantial though the account be. 
It is possible that the riots were attriouted to a wrong cause. 





The Duke of Devonshire brought all his common-sense to 
bear on the Kural Housing Question in a speech which he 
delivered at the annual dinner of the Bakewell Farmers’ Club 
on Monday. He pointed out that cottages, being very often built 
of flimsy materials, naturally come down, or are declared to be 
uninhabitable, with the result that the labourer is thrown out of 
a dwelling. Then comes the question of supplying bim witha 
cottage, but the expense of doing so is so great that no one who 
is not prepared to act the part of a philanthropist would ever 
dream of attempting to build cottages. Weare glad to welcome 
the Duke of Devonshire as a recruit to the cause of reforming 
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the Building Bye-laws. He considers that the requirements are 
at present too costly, and they have prevented the discoveries o! 
science, and the ingenuity of our architects and builders, from 
being turned to cottage construction. His advocacy of reform 
may perhaps encourage others to come forward and _ boldly 
demand the repeal of these obnoxious regulations. 


Annually, for the past quarter of a century, one of the 
functions of New Year’s Day has been the “ hour with the dead” 
given in accordance with Comtist principles by Mr. Frederic 
Harrison. On January 1st he has, for a quarter of a century, 
assembled his Positivist friends and passed in review those who 
have died during the preceding twelve months, adding them, 
when necessary, to that army of great names which the disciples 
of Comte revere. But all things come to an end at last, and we 
learn now that Mr. Frederic Harrison has made up his mind to 
discontinue the practice, or, rather, to yield his platform to a 
successor. As of late years he has always shown himself 
aggressive and argumentative on these occasions, perhaps it is 
as well that someone should take up the torch, whose idea is to 
shed light and not to spread fire. We are glad to know that 
Mr. Harrison has not been driven by the frailty of advancing 
years, or by disease, to resignation, but has merely come to the 
conclusion that he has had enough of lecturing, and hopes to 
devote the remainder of his leisure and energy to writing rather 
than speaking. 


Miss Adeline Sergeant, whose death is recorded this week, 
was a prolific rather than a distinguished novelist. She had an 
immense reading public of girls, for whom she concocted 
thrilling tales that Jane Austen would have been delighted to 
scarify. But, perhaps, the most remarkable thing about her was 
what it has become the fashion to call her output. It is no bad 
term to apply in many cases. Miss Sergeant’s “ output’”’ then 
is reckoned to have risen to 60,000 a week when she was 
thoroughly hard at work. This was not quite in the spirit of 
that ancient writer who, they say, would write ten lines at dawn 
and lavish all the golden day to make them gracious in his 
readers’ eyes. 

ON A PAIR OF SEAGULLS FLYING INLAND. 
Welcome, welcome friends from the sea 
That come like guests from a foreign strand, 
Say, what news do you bear to me?-- 
Our home is stormy and we are free, 
And we fly to another land. 
O white-winged strangers, and is that all, 
All you have come to say to me? 
Your wave-rocked fellows wiil miss your call 
When the day draws by and the shadows fall — 
Some other word there must be. 
sut the sweep of their pinions never stayed, 
And they sailed away I knew not where, 
Only it seemed that on me was laid 
A heavy chain as I watched them fade 
Away like ghosts in the air. 
WILLIAM H. DRAPER. 


Three remarkable cases of longevity were chronicled in 
The Times of Tuesday last. One was that of Miss E. M. Brown, 
who died a week ago at Market Harborough at the advanced 
age of 105 years 10 months and 11 days. She seems to have 
been a quiet and plain-living woman, who resided in Leicester- 
shire all her life, and, although of independent means, simple 
in her way of life. She took walks in her garden of at least 
two miles every day. She died at the end of bronchitis. 
The next was Jane Roberts, who was buried this week at 


. Caerdeeling, Anzlesea, and had lived to be over a hundred 


years old. The third was Goodwin Carleton, who died in his 
ninety-filth year, a nephew of that Christopher Carleton who 
fought under Sir John Moore. The secret of old age has long 
been sought for, but we believe it to be the opinion of those who 
have given the matter the most attention that the centenarian, 
like the poet, is born and not made. Habits of life count for 
far less than might be expected. 

In a contribution to the report issued by the Director- 
General of the Navy Medical Department, the staff-surgeon of 
H.M.S. Thetis draws attention to the dangers of tattuoing. He 
cites a case in which there was every reason to believe that one 
of the ship’s stoxers contracted disease from being tattooed at 
Wei-hai- Wei, and recommends anyone who has himself tattooed, 
whether in the China Seas or elsewhere, to make sure that the 
operation is performed with properly sterilised needles. The 
precaution is obviously such an impossible one in many of the 
cases in which persons of higher social status than stokers subject 
themselves to the process while on a visit to Chinese or Japanese 
ports, that it is a great deal wiser to forego the experience 
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altogether. A Japanese Nature-study on the forearm is rather 
dearly bought at the price of a severe attack of blood-poisoning, 
and this is no uncommon consequence of its acquisition. 


The wonderful progress of the steam-fishing industry at 
Lowestoft was celebrated there last week. The steam- 
trawlers rose from three in 1899 to more than a hundred in the 
present season. ‘The result is that fish in London has been 
phenomenally cheap this year. We noted the steady sale of turbot 
at 6d. per Ib. some time ago. Since then prime cod and hake 
have been sold at 4d., and plaice, for which there is a curious 
demand by the “‘ fried-fish shop” owners, has been down as low 
as 2d. per Ib. On the other hand, the species “ specialised ” in 
the Channel i‘isheries have in some cases been scarce. Al! last 
winter red mullets were a glut in the market, and good-sized 
fish could be bought for 4d. This year they are scarce, and 
double the price. That thoroughly bad fish, the gurnard, always 
seems to sell dear. Last week numbers of a very handsome fish 
not often seen in London were on sale. ‘These were sea-bream, 
a broad, flattish fish, with large scales and scarlet fins. Stuffed 
and baked with brown sauce they are excellent, and, having a 
distinct flavour of their own, make a welcome change in the 
menu. 


The Cornish pilchard-fishers have been very much bothered 
of late, and have indeed suffered a severe loss, from a plague of 
dog-fish. These ravenous sharks—for the dog-fish is of the 
shark family, and has its full share of the family greed—have 
not only preyed on the pilchard shoals, but also have torn, and, 
as it 1s said, devoured, considerable portions of the nets and the 
floats that support them. They have thus occasioned such grave 
loss that a proposal to kill them by dynamite has actually been 
entertained, but appears to have been rejected because of the 
certainty that, besides the useless and destructive dog-fish, an 
immense number of valuable food fish would be sacrificed also. 
At the same time, it may be doubted whether any appreciable 
effect would be made on the numbers of the dog-fish in so large 
a place as the open sea unless a vast amount of dynamite was 
exploded. The dog-fi-h is commonly rated as useless, but we 
have heard rumours that a large percentage of the ‘‘cod-liver”’ 
oil of comimerce is made out of the. liver of this shark, and 
perhaps is none the worse for that. But we are far from 
suggesting that the dog-fish at present on the Cornish coast 
should be turned to this account. 

A very unsatisfactory state of the law with regard to the 
pollution of streams, seems to be indicated by the decision of the 
Court of Chancery in an action brought by Lord Harrington 
against the Derby Corporation. For more than twenty years 
the sewage of Derby has been discharged by an increasing 
number of outfalls into the Derwent, which flows through the 
grounds of Elvaston Castle, and was used to supply water for an 
ornamental lake, the outfall from which turned a wheel used for 
pumping water for domestic uses from a well Lord Harrington 
asked for injunctions to restrain the Corporation from polluting 
the river, and to compel them to remove the filthy mud and 
water trom his iand, and, lastly, for damages. The judge, after 
reterring to several cases of the kind, awarded damages and costs, 
but was not prepared to grant any injunction. Apparently, as 
the Jaw stands, the Corporation cannot now be prevented from 
causing the pollution, because throughout a long period they 
have continued to do so without action being taken. It is clear 
that, if this 1s so, the law needs a substantial reinforcement. 

The exceilent country-house sport of beagling seems rather 
falling into disuse. It is almost an ideal amusement for Christmas 
holidays, when a number of boys and young people are at home, 
and there is a limit to the shooting capacity of the coverts. Of 
course, no one house can be expected to keep up a pack of beagles 
for the amusement of the whole neighbourhood. But it might 
easily be arranged that the little hounds should be owned or 
kept by the proprietors of various houses in the neighbourhood, 
and that they should be brought together for the day’s hunting, 
just as the old-fashioned ‘‘ walked and trencher-fed foxhounds 
and harriers’? were in the North of Englead. Six couple of 
beagles will give very good sport, and the expense of keeping 
them is very little. We should not be surprised to see the era 
of such combined packs begun in the course of the present 
Christmas. Beagles have the further adventage of being 
extremely pretty little hounds, which can be made pets of and 
taken out for exercise by anyone, without special arrangements. 
Naturally a pack kept in this informal way will not exhibit all the 
“finish”? desirable; but it will kill hares and give plenty of sport. 

With Christmas near at hand, and the bright winter sun 
ighting up the good English landscape, the richness and beauty 
ent by evergreens to our scenery are wonderfully impressive. 
Nature itself shows at such times that the instinct prompting 
builders of houses and improvers of estates to plant the spruce, 
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the holiy, the cedar, and the pine is a right one. The greens of 
such trees are the deepest and strongest note of colour to be 
seen anywhere, and the moment the sun shines the effect is 
cheerful and comforting to the eye. There is something very 
different in the effect of evergreens scattered among the oaks, 
ashes, and birches of English scenery, from the effect of the 
endless and lustreless pines and firs of the Baltic forests, which 
have been aptly described as clothing the hills in “‘ the dark and 
funereal verdure of the North.” A grove of English holly, 
surrounding a clump of primeval oaks in the New Forest, and 
the whole group set in fern and heather, with the sunlight 
irradiating the bright and shining leaves and the brilliant scarlet 
berries, is an object so cheerful, so delightful, and inspiriting that 
no one can wonder at the desire to pick the holly branches and 
set them up as forest emblems to deck the hall at Christmas-time. 
The evergreens are the very incarnation of the genius loci of 
the Yuletide woodlands, as well as of Yuletide happiness within 
the house. 


Over the Southern Counties of England there is again a 
serious shortage in the water supply. There was some reason 
to hope that after the abnormal rainfall of last year it would be 
some time before the sources of the springs fell again to that 
exceptional level to which they were reduced by the previous 
series of years of drought. It is obvious from present experience 
that the replenishment of a single wet season was not adequate 
to compensate, except for a short while, for so prolonged a 
drought. The autumn and early winter months of this year 
have been unusually dry in the South, and though the inhabitants 
of this part of England may have congratulated themselves on 
escaping the heavy snowfall that has caused so much distress in 
the Midlands and the North, it is certain that there will be 
continued anxiety about the water supply until the present 
deficiency in the average rainfall for the last decade or so is 
more or less made up. 


AN AUTUMN MORNING. 

The mist upon the meadows breaks soft on vonder height, 

As cloud-seas on the mountains that shut the vales from sight. 

And, like the sheen on elf-toils by fairy fingers spread, 

The rime upon the cobwebs marks out each gauzy thread. 

There’s a pungent smell of burning weeds upon the morning air, 

And the subtle fragrance of dead leaves is wafted everywhere ; 

The thin blue smoke is curling up above the silent trees, 

Whose leaves of gold and russet brown stir gently in the breeze. 

And now the mists upon the vale begin to slowly rise 

Until, anon, the great red Sun reclaims the azure skies: 

While from the distant uplands I hear the winding horn, 

And I feel how good it is to live this glorious Autumn morn. 
ARTHUR HUNT 


Luncheon is still the greatest stumbling-block to the 
hygiene of country life, so far as men are concerned. It has 
become more and more elaborate, and has been put back to a 
later hour, so that two o'clock is commoner than half-past one. 
Ladies need luncheon, and so do children. But for the men it is 
a snare. It takes the place, from the non-hygienic point of 
view, of the old middle-day dinner of the beginning of the last 
century, and has much of its ill effects. An ordinary country- 
house luncheon means fish, an entrée, a joint, possibly some hot 
game after, and certainly various forms of cold viands, Yorkshire 
ham, game pie, or something of that kind. ‘Then there are sweets 
and some fruit, and some luncheon port to finish with. In the 
short winter days what kind of outdoor exercise is likely to 
engage the interests of anyone who has done moderate justice 
to this meal, and risen from the table at three or a quarter past ? 
A ride in a motor marks about the extreme limit. It seems 
almost certain that to keep well in the winter a man should 
either eat almost no luncheon, or get what he does out of doors, 
or away from home, as he does when shooting, fishing, or 
hunting. That is a guarantee that he deserves his food, and 
that he will not, as a rule, be tempted by a too liberal choice. 


According to the official Government estimate, the United 
States cotton crop will this year be the largest ever known 
by not far short of 1,000,000 bales. This, of course, is good 
news for the Lancashire cotton industry, which should now be 
safe, for some time to come, from the deficiency of supply, and 
consequent threatened distress, which existed a year ago. But 
it is much to be hoped, for the sake of a great national industry, 
that the temporary prospect of an abundant supply of the raw 
material from America will not tempt the Lancashire mill- 
owners to slacken their efforts to develop a cotton supply in 
other quarters, with Government co-operation and assistance. 
It is not so much the uncertainty of the American crop, and the 
warm competition for the whole of the existing output, which 
have to be reckoned with, as the artificial dearth which at 
present may always be produced by American speculators 
buying up the whole of their home supply. 
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THE SOLES OF THE ENGLISH MARKET. 


OR most people who look at fish merely 
from the culinary point of view our soles 
are cf two kinds: true soles, with such 
varieties as Dover soles and Brixham 
soles (slips being the name applied to 

young specimens), and lemon soles, an inferior fish, 
which is no sole at all, but a sort of dab. Quite 
lately, however, both sellers and buyers of fish have 
been greatly perplexed at the sight of novel forms, 
brought from distant countries by steam-trawlers, 
and which have found their way to various fish- 
markets. Within the last few months I have had 
several applications from fishmongers respecting the 
nature of two new kinds to which no allusion is to 
be found in our books on fishes. One is from South 
Africa, and bears the scientific name Synaptura 
pectoralis; the other, much more nearly related 
to our true sole, is from Portugal and the Canary 
Islands, and has been described as Solea azevia. 
I have already drawn attention to these exotics, 
pointing out their principal distinctive characters, 
and I now propose to give a fuller account of 
them and of our native species, illustrated by photographs 
which will enable anyone to easily discriminate between the 
different kinds. 

Leaving out the lemon dab, to which I shall, however, 
briefly refer at the end of this article, the soles caught on our 
coasts belong to four species: (1) The common sole, Solea 
vulgaris; (2) the French sole, or sand sole, lemon sole of Yarrell, 
Solea  lascaris (Solea 
aurantiaca of Giinther) ; 
(3) the thickback, some- 
times called bastard sole, 
Solea variegata; (4) the 
solenette, or little sole, 
Solea lutea. All these 
agree in the right side 
being coloured and bearing 
the eyes, in the elongate 
form, the width being 
two-fifths to one-third of 
the length, without the 
fins, in the small eyes, 
separated by a_ space 
covered with scaly skin, 
in the small, twisted 
mouth, with minute teeth 
on thecolourless sideonly, 
with the snout projecting 
beyond the mouth and 
more or less hooked, with 
the lateral line straight, 
and with the caudal fin 
distinct from the upper 
and lower (dorsal and 
anal) fins of the body. In the common sole, which occurs from 
the south-west coast of Scandinavia (up to lat. 62deg.), 
Mecklenburg, and Great Britain to the Mediterranean, the 
space between the eyes is much greater than their vertical 
diameter, the pectoral fin (behind the gill-cover) measures 
about two-fifths the length of the head, the caudal fin, 
which measures one-ninth to one-eleventh of the total length, 





THE COMMON SOLE. 











THE FRENCH SOLE. 


is rounded and separated from the dorsal and anal fins 
by a mere notch, and the scales are very small, 149 to 
160 in the lateral line (counting from the posterior border 
of the head). The colour varies from yellowish brown 
to dark brown or olive brown, usually with darker spots or 
irregular blotches; the tips of the dorsal and anal rays are 
white; the pectoral fin is black at the end. The largest 
specimen in the collec- 
tion of the British 
Museum measures 17in., 
‘but the fish has been re- 
corded up to 26in. long. 
The French _ sole 
differs in the narrower 
space between the eyes, 
which does not exceed 
their vertical diameter, 
in the larger anterior 
nostril (on the blind side) 
with star-like villi, and in 
the somewhat — larger 
scales, of which there are 
I1o to 130 in the lateral 
line. The body is yel- 
lowish, greyish, or 
brownish, with darker 
dots, or small spots, a 
very sharply-defined 
black spot on the pectoral 
fin. This sole does not 
exceed a length of r4in., 


THE THICKBACK. and its range extends 


from Scotland to the 
Mediterranean. It is mostly found on the south-west coast of 
England. 

The thickback and the solenette are closely allied, and differ 
from the two preceding species in having the scales much larger 
and the pectoral fin very small. In the former species the 
pectoral fin of the coloured side does not measure more than one- 
fourth the length of the head; the caudal fin is larger, its length 
being one-seventh to one-sixth 
of the total, and separated 
from the dorsal and anal fins 
by a space equal to one-fourth 
or one-t! ird the length of the 
head, whilst in the solenette 
the caudal fin is more as in 
the common sole. In the 
thickback the distance bet ween 
the eyes equals or exceeds the 
vertical diameter of the latter, 
whilst it is narrower in the 
solenette, 85 to 105 scales in 
the lateral line of the thick- 
back, 60 to 70 in the solenette. 
The colour in the thickback is 
greyish, brownish, or reddish, 
with more or lessregular darker 
cross-bars, which are darkest on 
the dorsal and anal fins, -where 
they form a series of about six 
blotches; that of the solenette 
is yellowish, or reddish brown, 
with or without darker spots, 
and each sixth or seventh ray 
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of the dorsal and anal fins is black. The thickback inhabits 
the southern coast of England and extends southwards to the 
Mediterranean; it grows to a length of gin. The solenette 
ranges from the North of Scotland to the Mediterranean, being 
particularly abundant on the Lancashire coast; it is our smallest 
species, being mature at 3in. to 34in., and rarely reaching a 
length of 6in. Both the species are excellent eating, but from 
their small size are seldom seen on the fishmonger’s slab, 
although thickback are reported as appearing in the Dover 
market. Now, as to the two exotic kinds which have lately 
been brought to this country. 

The Azevia sole (Azevia being a Portuguese name used 
for the sole at Lisbon) is somewhat intermediate between the 
common sole and the thickback, agreeing with the former in the 
wider space between the eyes and in the size of the pectoral fin, 
with the latter in the iarger caudal fin, separated from the dorsal 
and anal fins by a distinct peduncle. Its scales are neither so 
small as those of the common sole nor so large as those of the 
thickback ; they number 100 to 120 in the lateral line. It 
differs from both in coloration. The coloured side is uniform 
brown, sometimes tinged with orange, without spots or bands; 
the dorsal and anal fins are brown on the scaly part, otherwise 
purplish grey, with the tips of the rays white; an orange line 
runs along the fins on the purplish grey part ; the pectoral fin is 
tipped with blackish, but less conspicuously than in our common 
sole. The largest specimen I have seen measures I4in. 

This species was originally described from the coast of 
Portugal, where it occurs together with the common sole. It 
has since been recorded from the Canary Islands. The first 
specimens which were submitted to me by the manager of the 
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fish department at Harrod’s Stores in October last, may have 
been brought by trawlers from Teneriffe. 

A South African sole, Synaptura pectoralis, belonging to a 
genus closely related to Solea, has been repeatedly sent from the 
Cape to the London market within the last few months. It is 
very easily distinguished from our British soles in having the 
caudal fin obtusely pointed, and confluent with the dorsal and 
anal fins, as the generic name (Synaptura, from the Greek, 
‘joined tail’’) indicates. The specific name, pectoralis, refers 
to the great development of the pectoral tin, which is scythe- 
shaped and very long, once and one-third to twice as long as the 
head, on the coloured side. The right side, which bears the 
eyes, is brown, uniform or speckled with darker; the fins are 
blackish towards the edge, 
the dorsal and anal speckled 
or spotted with dark brewn; 
the pectoral fin is black. 
This species reaches a 
length of r6in. 

As many as _ thirteen 
species of soles are now 
known from South Africa, 
mostly discovered within the 
last few years, and possibly 
some of these may eventually 
be brought to our markets ; 
but up to the present the 
samples of South African 
soles which have been sub- 
mitted to me belong to the 
one species only—Synaptura 
pectoralis. 

The following “key,” 
based on the condition of 
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THE SOLENETTE. 


the pectoral and caudal fins, should suffice for the ready identif- 
cation of any specimen of the six kinds of soles which have up 
to the present appeared on the English market. The fish is 
looked at from the coloured side: 


A. Pectoral fin much shorter than the head ; caudal fin separated from 

the dorsal and anal. 

(A.) Caudal fin separated from the dorsal and anal by a mere notch, 

(a.) Pectoral fin more than one-third the length of the head, covering 

16 to 20 oblique series of scales, blackish at the end, or with 
a black terminal spot. COMMON SOLE, 

(6.) Pectoral fin more than one-third the length of the head, covering 
13 to 15 oblique series of scales, 
with a sharply-defined, elongate, 
black spot, light - edged all 


round. : . — FRENCH 
SOLE, 

.) Pectoral fin minute. — SOLE- 
NETTE, 


(3.) Caudal fin separated from the 
base of the dorsal and anal by 
a space equal to at least one- 
fourth the length of the head. 

a.) Pectoral fin more than one-third 
the length of the head. . . . 
—AZEVIA SOLE. 

(d.) Pectoral fin not more than one- 
fourth the length of the head. 

»  .—-THICKBACK, 

L. Pectoral fin longer than the head ; 
base of the caudal fin = com- 
pletely embraced by the dorsal 


and anal rays. . . . — 
SYNAPTURA PECTORALIS. 
I should feel grateful for 
: information respecting any 
specimen showing that the 
above key does not turn 
in the lock, as will no 
doubt happen sooner or later when other exotic species are 
imported. 

A figure is here given for comparison, of the lemon dab (Pleu- 
ronectes microcephalus), the so-called lemon sole (a corruption of 
the suggestive French name “sole limande’’), which has, however, 
nothing to do with soles, either as to its zoological position nor as 
to the quality of its flesh. This is merely a representative of the 
venus Pleuronectes, which includes the plaice, the flounder, and the 
dab (“limande”). Tie body is broader than in the soles; 
the lateral line is curved above the pectoral fin; the snout does 
not project beyond the mouth, which is remarkable for its 
thick lips; the eyes are much larger and separated by a sharp 
elevated ridge, and the caudal fin is lfrger, its length five to six 


SYNAPTURA PECTORALIS. 
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times in the total. Ocellar markings are often present on the 
body. Fiat-fishes are certainly the most aberrant of all fishes, 
and unique among vertebrate animals in the symmetry of the 
head, which, in the course of existence, becomes so twisted as to 
bear the two eyes on one side, assuming the upper position, 
whilst the other side, either the left or the right, according to 
the species, becomes converted, so far as function is concerned, 
into the lower surface. But it must be borne in mind that flat- 
fishes are only ordinary fishes in which a twist has taken place, 
and that the young at birth are perfectly symmetrical, with tlie 
eyes disposed one on each side of the head; it is only as develop- 
ment proceeds that the eyes gradually come together, on that 
side of the body which acquires pigment and becomes practically 
the upper surface. Formerly the flat-fishes were regarded as 
most nearly related to the cod family, but a better consideration 
of their affinities, derived chiefly from a study of the skeleton, 
favours the view that they must have been derived from some 
form of fish not very widely separated from our John Dory. 
Perhaps this new conclusion will also receive support from those 
considering the matter from a gastronomic point of view, as no 
doubt the flesh of the John Dory more nearly resembles that of 
the turbot and brill than that of any other fish. 

The season 1897-98 is well known to have been one of the 
most productive for soles in the south of England, and a repeti- 
tion of this exceptional abundance has again taken place lately, 
the market having been literally glutted with this most valuable 
fish, of the overfishing of which 
we have heard so much. Con- 
sidering that our English soles . 
have been selling at only 8d.a 
pound, the moment for the 
commercial experiment of 
bringing over South African 
and Portuguese soles is evi- 
dently ill chosen. In a few 
months we may be again 
lamenting at the scarcity of 
scles, and the foreign species 
noticed above, which, were it not 
for the fact that they arrive 
frozen, are in no way inferior to 
ours in the quality of the flesh, 
may be hailed as a valuable 
addition to our markets. 

G. A. BouLenGcer. 


FROM THE 
FARMS. 


PROSPECTS FOR SHIRES. 

T has been frequently as- 
serted of late that the 
Shire horse business is a 
failing one, that the day 
of fancy prices is over, 

and that the demand is now 
falling off; but Sir Albert 
Muntz, in the ‘* Almanack of 
the Livestock Journal,” gives 
this statement a rude denial. 
‘‘At no time during the past 
twenty-five years,” he says, ‘has Shire horse-breeding been in 
such a prosperous and flourishing condition.” Farmers never 
had such a good year as this, and never have so many farmers 
been engaged in the breeding of Shires. It may be quite 
true that the very fancy prices, that used to be paid a few 
years ago, are no longer to be obtained, but, on the other hand, 
anything really good is sure now to command a substantial price, 
as both the bulk and the average are better. Sir Albert Muntz 
points out, very truly, that “‘the improvement in the breed is 
something no one can realise, unless he has been engaged in 
breeding, buying, or showing during the past twenty-five years. 
Where the improvement is manifest is in soundness, size, action, 
and formation.” As a counterpart to this, ‘‘ never has there been 
greater demand for good sound working cart-horses at better 
prices than at the present time.’’ But the breeder should place 
his trust not in the 1,000-guinea champion, but in good working 
horses worth from £60to £100 apiece. He ridicules the idea that 
the automobiles are going to render the Shire obsolete. The colt 
and filly classes of the shows offer a good criterion, and during 
the past season they have been well filled with first-class animals. 
Sir Albert Muntz throws out the following hints to farmers who 
have taken to breeding Shire horses: ‘‘ The use of the very best 
sires on inferior mares can only have an unsatisfactory result, 
except by retaining the female produce for breeding, which will 
gradually improve the character of the mares in the district and 
ultimately bear good fruit. The use of the best sires is also 
absolutely essential to success in breeding, and the breeder who 
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foolishly tries to economise by using inferior cheap sires will 
invariably prove to be penny wise and pound foolish.” 
Prices IN THE Past YEAR. 

It may be useful to check the statement of Sir Albert Muntz 
by considering the prices obtained during the past year. There 
were thirteen important sales, at three of which the average was 
over £100 each, and in four the total sum obtained was well 
over £5,000. The highest average was that obtained by Lord 
Llangattock. who sold thirty-seven animals for £5,619 12s., or 
an average of £152 apiece. The highest prize he obtained for 
an individual animal was 1,000 guineas, and that was also the 
highest price of the year. At the sale of the late Sir Blundell 
Maple’s horses, filty were sold for £7,2y7 10s., or an average of 
£145 1os., and the highest price obtained was £406. Sir Albert 
Muntz sold fifty-seven horses tor £6,750 9s.; the average price 
obtained was £118, and the highest sum paid for one animal was 
£650. During the year, the best sires have been Menestrel, 
Birdsall Menestrel, Dunsmore Jameson, Lockinge Forest King, 
and Lockinge Albert. 

SHEEP AND THE WEATHER. 

The Board of Agriculture has issued an interesting report 
showing the results of the enquiry made into the effect that the 
wet weather of last year had upon the sheep. It says that fluke 
has prevailed rather more than usual, but other diseases were 
avoided, probably owing to the exceptional skill and care of the 
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shepherds. In point cf fact, however, when sheep suffered the 
most was at lambing time, and we should be surprised to learn 
that the crop of lambs was up to the average either in point of 
numbers or in quality. The sheep is a hardy animal, with 
an exceptionally thick coat, that enables it to withstand the most 
severe weather. We doubt very much if sheep ever die of 
absolute cold, and unless a storm prevails for a long time they 
are hardy enough to subsist through it on an extremely small 
quantity of food. The danger to them lies in the drift; when 
snow is blowing hard it very often overtakes them in mountainous 
districts and causes a great deal of damage. In the lowlands, 
despite the Government report, their worst enemy is prolonged 
rain. For one thing, it makes their feet very soft. After a long 
spell of wet weather a large proportion of the ewes in a flock 
will be found to limp, though they get naturally over that as 
soon as it is dry again; but coughs and pulmonary diseases are 
not so easily got rid of. 
DaiRY-FARMING. 

Professor Sheldon holds that the ‘* milk trade still remains, 
after years of varying fortunes, the sheet-anchor of British 
dairy-farming.” If it had not been for the demand for fresh 
milk it is obvious enough that British dairy-farming would 
have gone to the wall during the thin and famishing years of 
the past quarter of a century. Milk, no doubt, is the safe 
commodity to go by, and the farmer has the satisfaction of 
knowing that he obtains more for it than he vould for the 
same produce if it were converted into butter. But Professor 
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Sheldon seems td think that creameries and cheese factories 
might be used as subsidiary to the milk trade when the last- 
mentioned happens to be spoiled by bad weather. But, as he goes 
on to remark, cheese-making in many districts is dwindlingtowards 
a vanishing point. He expresses a devout wish that those 
farmers who cannot make at least a respectable second-class 
cheese should give up the business altogether, as much of that 
which comes on the market throws discredit on the producer. 


ELEPHANTS ON THE UPPER 
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It ought not to be made at all, and this remark of Professor 
Sheidon’s will apply to butter-making also. He ends in an 
optimistic vein: ‘* Never in history have the principles of cheese 
and butter making been understood and taught as they are to-day. 
Until within twenty years we were groping in the dark. Now 
we walk with confidence in the broad light of day! The whole 
matter is a question chiefly of microbes,. of cleanliness, and 
method in dairy-work.” 


NILE.—S/I. 


By Sir Witiiam GARSTIN. 


IR SAMUEL BAKER described elephant-shooting on 
the White Nile as being quite the most dangerous sport 
he knew. This is largely due to the nature of the 
country in which they are met with on that river. In 
heavy grass and marshy land the hunter, if charged, 

can onty make his way through the grass with difficulty, while 


:1-Gebel passes for the greater part of its course. As far as the 
eye can see swamp extends in every direction, and a dead-level 
expanse stretches to the horizon. The surface of the marsh is 
occasionally broken by a solitary and stunted palm tree, which 
forms a landmark for miles, but which only seems to intensify 
the flatness of the surrounding extent of water and reeds. Here 
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the elephant can pass through it at full speed, and, moreover, 
can turn like a cat. 

In open tree forest the sport is less dangerous ; but wherever 
elephants have been much hunted, they are always apt to be 
bad-tempered, and to charge at a shot, or at sight. Some sad 
accidents have occurred in the Soudan and in Uganda, and most 
officers serving in those countries who have hunted elephants 
can recount extremely narrow escapes. Cow elephants are far 
more dangerous than bulls, and many instances could be related 
of a herd of female elephants charging a traveller as soon as 
they got his wind, and forcing him to run for his life. 

Elephants in the swamp country are rather different in 
their habits from those which inhabit the forests. In the marshes 
they stand throughout the day immersed in water up to their 
bellies, and with their backs almost hidden by the high growth 
of reeds. Here they can always be traced by the white egrets 
which invariably accompany them, and which feed upon the 
ticks and other insects with which their hides are infested. A 
herd of elephants moving through dense grass can be kept in 
sight, even though they themselves are invisible, by the fluttering 
up and down of these white birds. 

My expedition was made during the hottest period of the 
year, namely, at the commencement of the annual rainy season. 
At this time the elephants would seem never to leave the 
marshes at all, but to remain in them throughout the entire day 
and night. Their food, at this time of year, must be limited 
to grass and reeds, as in the greater part of this region there are 
no trees at all. 

Those who have never seen the marshes of the Upper Nile 
can have but a faint idea of their extent, and of the intense 
dreariness of the monotonous landscape through which the Bahr- 
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and there low tracts of dry land, some 2ft. or 3ft. above the water, 
form small islands in the midst of the swamps, but these are 
always surrounded by a wide belt of deep morass through which 
nothing but an elephant or a hippopotamus could force its way. 
The surface of these islands is dotted by high ant-hills, so close 
together as to suggest the appearance of a giants’ graveyard. 
The entire locality has an appearance of utter desolation, 
relieved, to a certain extent, by the abundance of animal 
and bird life. Water-fowl of many varieties congregate in 
every lagoon. Elephants are very numerous. In the channels 
which traverse the marshes, hippopotami in _ incredible 
numbers are met with—sometimes in herds of sixty and 
seventy. Wherever the channel widens out into a reedy lake, 
rows of grotesque-looking heads, with ears erect, appear above 
the water surface, their owners studying the, to them, extra- 
ordinary apparition produced by the steamer. On approaching 
the spot, these heads disappear, one after the other, under water, 
and a series of waves and large ripples indicate the passage of 
monster forms below the surface. After a few minutes’ time, the 
same huge heads reappear, generally down stream of the boat. 
They have another stare and again disappear——with a snort and 
the expulsion of a small volume of water from the nostrils. Not 
infrequently a severe bump is felt in the steamer, making the 
whole hull quiver, as the back of a hippopotamus seeking to 
escape has touched it. If the water should happen to be shallow, 
the attempts of these animals to hide themselves is ludicrous, 
as their movements are clumsy and their anger and fear are 
evident. In such cases, their heads, and the fore parts of their 
bodies, are under water, and nothing is seen but a huge pink 
stern and immense hind-quarters, struggling, kicking, and churn- 
ing up the water in the effort to get out of sight. Although 
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Si Witham Garstin. ELEPHANTS 
their uncouth antics may be safely watched from a steamer, it is 
a very different matter if the observer is in a canoe, or a small 
boat. Then, his position is one of considerable danger, as he 
stands a very good chance of being upset. 

As the water of all these channels swarms with crocodiles, 
such a contingency is not pleasant to contemplate. The Dinkas 
are fully alive to this risk, and never venture in their dug-out 
canoes into the broad streams infested by hippopotami, but 
invariably keep to the shallow and narrow branches on either 
side of the main river. 

The swamp islands, to which allusion has been made, are a 
favourite resort of the rare antelope known as Cobus Maria, or 
Mrs. Gray’s water-buck. This species, of which previous to the 
reconquest of the Soudan but few specimens had reached Europe, 
is essentially a marsh-loving animal, and is always found in 


IN 


MID-STREAM. Copyright 
localities more or less surrounded by swamp. In its habits it is 
shy and retiring, and although at one time fairly common on the 
White Nile south of the Sobat, it is now rarely seen there, having 
retreated further into the fastnesses of the marshes. This variety 
of water-buck, although in colour it somewhat resembles the 
white-eared cob, or Cobus Leucotis, is easily distinguishable 
from its large size, the grand curve of its long, sweeping horns, 
and the snow white saddle on the withers of the bucks, which 
contrasts brilliantly with the b'ack-brown colour ot their coats. 
This antelope is very goatlike in appearance and in the shape of 
the head. Its gait is ungainly, and it, as a rule, carries its head 
low. It moves through the most impassable swamps without 
any difficulty. 

Attractive as these different species are to the sportsman 
and naturalist, the chief interest to anyoue visiting these regions 
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must be centred in the elephants. Nowhere else have I seen 
them in such numbers, and so fearless of man. I have watched 
them passing to leeward of a group of Dinkas, without taking 
the slightest notice of them, and without a single trunk being 
raised in protest. Even when the steamer came upon them 
suddenly, when feeding in the reeds, thev rarely showed any 
alarm, and merely retreated quietly and without hurry. This is 
doubtless to be accounted for by the fact that the elephants in 
this region have not been hunted or disturbed for many years. 
The Dinkas, it 1s true, catch them occas onally in pit-falls, but, 
asa rule, they fight shy of them, and confine their attention to 
the chase of the less formidable hippopotamus. Nearly all the 
elephants met with on this triv had iocated themselves in dense 
swamp, where it was practically impossible to approach them. 
Some of them carried magnificent tusks. One old bull in par- 
ticular owned a pair of ivories suck as the elephant-hunter 
might secure in his dreams, but could very rarely come across 
in real life. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


NE of the pleasantest hobbies is that of the village 
antiquary, and it has the merit of being extremely 
useful as well, since it is by the collection of local 
records that material is amassed for a due under- 
standing of the whole country. — ‘rom time to time 

we have had occasion to notice books in which a local man has 
gathered together almost all tha’ could be known of his village or 
district, and the volume before us, Memorials of a Warwickshire 
Parish (Methuen), by Robert Hudson, is one of the best 
examples of the kind we have ever met with. The late Mr. 
Hudson was born at Pocklington in Yorkshire, in 1834. At 
the age of twenty-seven he came to reside in Lapworth, and here 
he remained until his death, in 1898. During the thirty-seven years 
of his residence in this Warwickshire village he held many 
offices; was churchwarden for twenty years, chairman of its 
latter-day parish council, and one of the charity trustees. 
During the whole of the time he was extremely interested in all 
that pertained both to the past and present of Lapworth, and 
with great zeal and patience worked for many years at the 
contents of the old chests in the church, deciphering their time- 
worn documents. These, practically speaking, form the material 
of the book, which he did not live to quite complete, but which is 
now printed almost as he left it. Lapworth is an interesting 
parish, happily described as ‘*not wholly in the busy world, nor 
quite beyond it.” It stands in what used to be the Forest of 
Arden, and its waters fed those rivers which are famous in 
Shakespearian tradition—the Alne, the Arrow, the Avon, the 
Severn, the Blyth, the Trent, and the. Humber. By the 
census of 1891, it had 617 inhabitants, whereas in 1831 it 
had 656; so that, though the rural exodus has not been 
strong, there has been enough to show that, like other 
villages, it is lapsing. Luckily, an unusual number of 
parchments has been preserved, so that quite an elaborate 
history has been formed. We say elaborate, and yet it is humble, 
for Lapworth has given birth to no celebrity, and has not been 
the scene of any historic event. Its story is merely the reflection 
of English history as it affected the quiet rural hamlets. The 
parish registers began in 1561, after Elizabeth had been on the 
throne for three years, and for the period before that the author 
has gone to deeds relating to sales, gifts, or other dealings with 
land in Lapworth, Nuthurst, or the immediate neighbourhood. 
The oldest of these deeds belongs to the reign of Richard I., and 
is a grant of half a virgate of land with a dwelling-house thereon, 
from Ralph Marshall (or Ralpa the Marshall), lord of the manor 
of Lapworth, to Geoffrey, the son of Alexander. Incidentally, 
Mr. Hudson illustrates the extraordinary changes that followed 
the Black Death in 1349. ‘‘ Families that had been in the 
parish for long periods are seen no more after that year; 
surnames of other fainilies appear with new Christian names, 
showing the father to have been succeeded by the son, or other 
kinsman, and lands with whose ownership we have become 
acquainted have passed into other hands.” He gives a great 
many examples of such changes. After 1350 the chief families 
in the neighbourhood were the Trussells, who were lords of the 
manor of Nuthurst. The Bromes, or ‘*de Bromes,’’ whose 
name still survives in the interesting old house called Brome 
Hall, where they resided, were in their day a family of much 
importance in Lapworth. For at least two centuries and 
a-half, irom the time of Eaward I., they are to be traced by their 
buying, selling, and witnessing. They appear to have ceased 
to have connection with Lapworth in the reign of Henry VIII, 
since Brome Hall became then the residence of the Slyes. The 
‘le Persones”’ first appear in Thomas le Persone in 1330, and 
people of that name continued in that neighbourhood up to the 
present day. About thirty years ago, possibly the last of them, 
a man called Parsons, was put in the stocks for shooting his uncle. 
Le Corveser (the shoemaker) appears as a name in Lapworth in 
1343, and in 1361 Richard dictus le Corveser left lands in trust for 
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the parish. There was a family called ‘“*de Toppesford”’ at 
Lapworth for about 100 years. It would take too long, however, 
to follow Mr. Hudson through his studies of local names, 
and we pass on to his chapter on the time of the Reformation. 
In this section he prints an interesting will, that of Roger Slye, 


_ dated 1527. We should have liked to have. quoted it in full but 


for its extreme length. He had patriotism enough to leave 
‘«xxd to ye mayntenyng of ye rodelyghte Allso to ye myndyng 
of ye hye wayes be twene Harbere hethe & Lapeworthe cherche 
verely xxd.” He gave to Elsabeth, his servant, “a stere & a 
hayford of ij yeres ayge a pese & a wether shepe,” and ‘“ my 
lady lewse” receives ‘“‘a namblyng horse foole of a_yere 
of ayge.” Another amusing document is a copy of the 
agreement for the hire of the parish cow, dated 1580. 
At that time, churchwardens here, as in many _ other 
parishes, kept cows on behalf of the parish, and let them out at 
low rentals to poor parishioners. We learn that the price of the 
cow was 33s. 4d., and the letting of the cow seems to have been 
a matter of so inuch importance as to call for a parish meeting. 
The hire of the cow was 16d. in one case and 2od. in another. 
It seems to have been considered a wise and charitable act to 
leave cows for this purpose in wiils, as in a copy of an impeach- 
ment by the parishioners of a misbehaving feoffee reference is 
made to a certain William Ashby, who left 


“‘ij kyne to be let after the decease of his heire by ye churchwardens at 
20d a cow by tie yere the one 20d unto ye mending of ye heighway betwixt 
prats pit & the pinfold & ye other unto ye poore of Lapworth.” 


The last trace of these cow charities is found in 1704, when an 
entry appears in a rent-list of the Charity Estates: 


** Recd of John Kendall Senr for his year’s rent for his land and Cow, 
£2 8 «©? 


Leaving this part, we come to the parish registers, of which 
there are thirteen volumes. Parish registers were instituted in 
England by Henry VIII., and the oldest at Lapworth covers 
the period from 1561-1749. The entries for the first year are 
five baptisms, one burial, and one marriage. In 1564 occurs the 
first entry of a Shakespeare. It is curious and worthy of note 
that during the Puritan period the entries contain. no trace of the 
eccentric Christian names in use at the time. Audrey is a 
common name of the district, which would seem to show 
that Shakespeare knew what he was doing in naming his 
Shepherdess. Someone, who had evidently been trying to 
decipher the entries, writes beneath them, about 1656: 


** Tle buries the dead 
Who writes not to be read; 
Better write not at all 
Than make such blind scrawl.” 


In 1708 we have an entry as follows: 


** John Morrice having been baptised in his infancy by a popish woman 
& that Baptism being in ye Judgment of ye Bishop null and void, was 
baptised June 16th, & confirmed ye same day.” 


One of the rectors was in the habit of making notes in the 
books of any building that he happened to have done, and these 
are so interesting that we transcribe them : 


‘©1690. I new-floored the parlour and built the chimney on the new 

chamber over the 

1693. I rebuilt the big barn. 

1695. I repaired the middle part of the house. 

(Novr. 11th). I planted the orchard on the east side of the garden. 
Edw: Welchman. 

1697. I rebuilt the bigger barn and the stables and filled the pool at the 
east end of the house. (A field adjoining the Rectory is called 
Pool Hill.) 

Memorandum that Andrew Archer esquier gave me the stcne where- 
with I groundsilled the lesser barn. 

1702. I laid a new roof on the east end of the house and set up a seat in 

the chancel. 

1703. I made the cellar and staircase and gate! . .. 

1704. I planted the ashes in the churchyard before the school. 

1705. F. Luckman made the arbour towards the school. 

1706. I built a round end to the upper barn and the chamber over the big 
kitchen. 

I put up the pales betwixt the fold-yard and the way to the church. 


. 


ss 


1715. I new-tiled the west end of the house. 

1720. I built the lean to on the south side of the bigger barn. 

1725. Memo: the ground in Little Pool Hill a 2a or Iop 
Flax ground in Little Church Field... nae 2 O- i2:” 


In one of the later registers we find a certificate : 


‘©All which were buried in woollen only, according to the Act of 
Pariiament in that case made, as may appear by sever | affidavits brought me 
according to the said Act. 

EDWARD WELCHMAN, Rector of Lapworth.” 


We should have liked to have taken out some of the 
indentures of parish apprentices, but the exigencies of space 
forbid it. We must leave our readers to make further acquaint- 
ance with this most fascinating bit of local history. 
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GREY SQUIRRELS AND CHICK AREES 


NE day, in midsummer, I was resting beneath a spruce 
tree in an American forest, stretched’ out at full 
length, and thoroughly at peace with the world 
in general. I was in rather a drowsy condition, 
and probably another minute or so- would have 
found me asleep, had not a diversion. occurred in the shape 
of something that whizzed past my ear and struck the ground 
beside me with a resounding thud. Looking up, I saw that it 
was a green spruce-cone; but who had thrown it, or where had 
it come from? Soon two more followed the frst,’and, now 
thoroughly awake, I realised that they were coming from the 








RED SQUIRREL, OR CHICKAREE. 


tree itself. Wondering what could cause these apparently 
healthy cones to fall at this time of the year, I carefully searched 
the tree with my eyes, and presently was rewarded by seeing a 
grey squirrel run alorg a branch to the very tip, where he hung 
head downwards 
for a moment, 
while with — his 
sharp teeth he 
clipped off another 
cone and allowed 
it to drop. What 
was his object in 
doing this? Was 
it simply mischief, 
or did he have 
some use for these 
cones? Deter- 
mined to solve 
what was tome a 
mystery, I quietly 
moved away a few 
yards and watched 
him. He did not 
cut off any more 
cones, and my 
movements — had 
evidently discon. 
certed him, for he 
lay along the top of 
a limb, hugging it 
very closely, with 
his legs stretched 
out ‘fore and aft,” 
and his tail in a 
straight line behind 
him (an attitude 
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AT THE FOOT OF A TREE. 


often assumed by the squirrels as a means of concealment), and 
eved meclosely for as muchas fifteen or twenty minutes. During 
all this time he was absolutely motionless, and had I not known 
he was there, I would have had hard work to find him. Finally, 
however, alter having decided I intended him no harm, he ran 
along the limb and down the trunk, with frequent pauses, to 
assure himself that I had not moved. Once on the ground, he 
quickly saw a cone, and, seizing it in his mouth, retreated to the 
tree, where he sat on his haunches facing me, with his back to 
the trunk, and began to turn and twist the cone in his fore paws. 

I now discovered what his object had been in cutting off 
these cones, for presently, when the one he held in his paws was 
adjusted to his satisfaction, he proceeded with extreme rapidity to 
cut away the 
scales in order 
that he might 
reach and eat the 
seeds which are 
located one at the 
base of each scale. 
Well does the 
squirrel know how 
to get at these 
seeds, and 
accurately dces he 
set about it. 
Beginning at the 
base of the cone, 
he follows the 
spiral arrangement 
ot the scales right 
up to the tip, open- 
ing them one after 
the other in the 
exact order in 
which Nature 
intended that they 
should open, and 
the cone is finished 
and discarded in 
an incredibly short 
space of time. 
Examine one of 
these cones before 
it bas been opened 
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by the frost, and the scales are lying close and solid, forming 
an almost impenetrable armour for the seeds. Try with a knife 
or any other sharp !1strument to extract these seeds, and you 
will quickly discover how admirably the squirrel’s teeth must be 
adapted to this kind of work. 

Thoreau, that true lover and student of Nature, with the 
inimitable gift of describing what he saw in language none 
could misunderstand or do other than admire, says of this little 
botanist: ‘*. . . He holds in his 
hands a solid embossed cone so hard 
it almost rings to the touch of his teeth. 
He knows better than to cut off the top 
and work his way downward, or to 
gnaw into the sides for three-quarters 
of an inch in the face of many armed 
shields. He whirls it bottom upwards 
ina twinkling, and then proceeds to cut 
through the thin and tender bases of 
the scales, and each stroke tells, laying 
bare at once a couple of seeds. Thus 
he strips it as easily as if its scales 
were chaff, and so rapidly, twirling it 
as he advances, that you cannot tell 
how he does it until you drive him off 
and inspect his unfinished work.’ The 
seeds of the different conifers form 
the principal midsummer food of the 
squirrels, and we may tind the scattered 
cone-scales under almost any pine or 
spruce tree at this time of the year, 
showing unmistakably that it has been 
visited by some squirrel. Later, the nuts 
attract their attention to the exclusion 
of all else, for the sweet, succulent meat 
of a hickory or walnut is well worth, to the squirrel, all the 
labour required to gnaw through the hard shell. 

The grey squirrels, unlike most of the rodents, do not 
hibernate in the winter-time, but are abroad and very active 
during most of that season. Their nests are then in hollow 
trees, but they usually leave these retreats in March and build 
airier and less vermin-in.ested abodes, in the tree-tops, of leaves 
and twigs. They have a different manner, also, of storing their 
winter’s supply of food to that resorted to by any other animal, 
lor they have no single storehouse. If you can watch a grey 
squirrel gathering nuts in the fall, without being observed by 
him, you will see him take a nut in his cheek-pouch and hop 
along the ground, testing it every few feet with his front feet. 
When he has found a spot entirely to his liking, he will scoop out 
a shallow hole, and, placing the nut in it, will cover it up with 
the loose earth, which he will stamp down, and so precisely 
restore it to its former condition, by scrapifg the loose leaves 
and small stones over it, as to make it difficult for one who has 
watched tie entire proceeding to locate the exact spot. This 
performance he repeats again and again in that and other 
localities, until he has hidden away in this manner a large 
quantity of nuts, one squirrel often burying several hundred. 
In the winter, as he needs them, he unearths these nuts, and it 
is wonderful how unerringly he can go to his various caches, even 
though, as frequently happens, they may all be covered with a 
foot or more of snow. \Vhat sense it is that so surely directs 
him to the exact spot under which one of his nuts is buried 
has thus far baffled all observers, although numerous conjectures 
have been offered at various times. It does not seem possible 
that these little animals, with their limited amount of grey 
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matter in the brain, can remember with such unerring exactitude 
each individual place in which they have secreted a nut, and yet 1 
may be so. Again, it seems incredibie that their sense ol 
smell can be so acute as to guide them, especially when 
the snow is lying deep upon the ground, and yet this may 
be the correct explanation. It is entirely probable, however, 
that they miss many of their ‘‘ storehouses,’ and that a 
percentage of the nuts buried are never unearthed. 
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YOUNG RED SQUIRREL JUST OUT OF NEST. 


The young of the grey squirrels, of which four usually 
constitute a litter, are born in March or early April. They 
never venture forth from the nest during the first month and are 
attended alone by the mother. She takes this task upon herself 
from choice, and willingly, and does not allow another squirrel, 
not excepting her own mate, to approach the nest, attacking all 
such intruders with such ferocity that they are glad to retreat. 
This is, probably, by reason of the fact that the adult males will 
frequently kill even their own young if they can get at them, 
and the mother, knowing this, guards them well. 

A squirrel’s natural term of life is from fifteen to twenty 
years; and, in localities where they are little disturbed, they 
multiply with extreme rapidity. Indeed, in the early history of 
the United States, they were so numerous in certain localities as 
to be almost a plague, and large sums were annually paid in 
bounty for the scalps. In the West, large hunts were organised 
by the early settlers in order te try to reduce their numbers, as 
now it is found necessary to do to prevent the jack rabbits from 
becoming a scourge to the farmers. On these hunts thousands ot 
squirrels were killed, and yet, from all accounts, their numbers 
were not greatly reduced. 

Early writers tell of wonderful migrations of grey squirrels, 
which must have arisen from this rapid increase and consequent 
overcrowding of a locality. ‘Thousands of this species would 
start off in a regular army, all moving in the same direction and 
with considerable rapidity, allowing nothing to stop their onward 
march. Aithough these little animals have an extreme aversion 
to water, and do not excel as swimmers, yet, whenever a water- 
course, no matter of what width, barred their progress, they 
would not hesitate for an instant, but plunge in and struggle 
desperately for the opposite shore, 
seizing upon anything in the way of 
floating sticks or chips to assist them 
in the passage. Unless the river was 
very narrow, by far the smaller percen- 
tage of the band reached the further 
shore, the rest becoming exhausted and 
drowning. ‘These armies never seemed 
to reach any destination, but gradually 
their numbers would decrease by death 
from drowning and other hardships, 
until the band faded entirely away 

Squirrels are naturally timid 
animals, but in places where they are 
protected they soon become quite tame, 
as is evidenced by the grey squirrels in 
Central Park, in New York City. 
There they are allowed the run of the 
park, and are never disturbed except 
when they become so numerous as to 
menace the vegetation, when a_per- 
centage of them are shot by order of 
the park authorities. In consequence 
of this freedom and protection, which 
they habitually enjoy, they have come 
to recognise man not as their enemy, 
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but as their friend 
and well - wisher, 
and will come fear- 
lessly to receive 
food from his 
fingers, even 
crawling over one 
and searching his 
pockets for more. 
The red 
Sgimarnel,, oT 
chickaree, is more 
common even, in 
most localities, 
than is his grey 
relative, and his 
rattling bark is 
one of the most 
familiar sounds of 
the summer 
woods. but the 
tones of this 
squirrel’s voice are 
varied, and there 
is a great differ- 
ence between his 
angry bark, his 
cry of fear, the 
chattering monologue with which he addresses an intruder on 
his domain, the running fire of repartee which is the constant 
accompaniment of the antics of a pair at play, and the long, 
rattling roll-call which he utters, apparently from sheer enjoy- 





GREY SGUIRREL BURYING NUTS. 


ment of the sound or as a challenge to some unseen enemy of 
his own tribe, and which reverberates through the woods often 
with sufficient force to carry the sound for as much as half to 
three-quarters of a mile. If we listen for an instant when we 
hear one of these challenges sent forth, we may hear it answered 
from some distant point, so faintly that we cannot be certain it is 
not an echo. Some other male has heard the challenge, and 
detecting the self-satisfied note in it, has answered, and we may 
be tairly certain that they are hastening toward each other, each 
with the full intention of annihilating his impertinent foe, or, 
at least, teaching him a severe lesson. The different calls of 
the red squirrel are as distinctive of the different emotions as the 
calls of any animal can be, and to those who are well acquainted 
with ihem this lack of words is but a small obstacle in the way 
of perfect understanding. 
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The red 
squirrel is what 
may be termed a 
semi - hibernator, 
for he sleeps 
during the coldest 
days of the winter 
season, and comes 
out when the 
weather moderates 
somewhat, so that 
he is often abroad 
during this time 
of the year. He 
builds his winter 
nest of hemlock 
and cedar bark, 
and likes soft 
material, usually 
placing it in some 
cavity in a tree 
or dead stump. 
Occasionally 
he will bore into 
the ground, as do 
the chipmunks, or 
utilise a deserted 
snake’s or chip- 
munk’s hole. Bird houses are sometimes taken possession of 
by him, and he will even enter human habitations and build in 
some snug corner. 

The chickaree is of a very quarrelsome disposition, and 
there are continually fights between it and its cousin the grey 
squirrel, which seldom, however, end in a decided victory for 
either side. The males of both species are incorrigible fighters, 
especially during the courting season, when they fight for the 
favours of the fairer sex, deciding in this manner which of two 
favoured suitors shall have the sole right of paying his court to 
the lady in question. At this time it is no unusual sight to see a 
coupie of red or grey squirrels come tumbling from some lofty 
limb so locked in each other’s embrace as to appear almost as 
one animal. The shock of contact with the ground separates 
them for a moment only, when they immediately clinch again, 
and continue to roll over and over, fighting fiercely until one 
breaks away, only to be followed by the other, who keeps up a 
running fight for some distance, until he feels certain that he has 
so punished the conquered one that he will not dare return. 
The reds, by their greater agility and quickness, can worst 
a grey every time in a running fight, but let them once come to 
a clinch, and the superior size and weight of the grey are bound 
to tell. 

One of the strongest traits of character of our squirrels is 
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curiosity. If anything unasual occurs in their neighbourhood, 
thev must find out all there is to know about it immediately. 
They make regular tours of inspection over their particular 
stamping ground two or three times daily, to be sure that nothing 
has been disturbed or changed between trips. If they discover 
anything that was not there on their last trip, it is thoroughly 
examined and vociferously commented upon; and if itisat all 
suspicious-looking, it is thereafter given a wide berth. Every 
change in the topography of the landscape is thoroughly looked 
into by these self-appointed patrollers of the woods. All unusual 
sounds immediately excite their curiosity, and I have frequently 
brought one to within a foot or two of my hand by simply 
tapping upon the trunk of the tree in which he happened 
to be. 

The squirrels are, all of them, remarkable for their agility 
and sure-footedness. ‘They can run with incredible speed along 
branches that would seem too small and slight to bear their 
weight, and upon which one would think they could not even 
gain foothold, yet they very seldom lose their footing. In 
jumping they are also experts, thinking nothing of a toft. to 15ft. 
leap from the end of one branch to another, and clinging, when they 
land, with a tenacity that is truly wonderful when the branch, as 
frequently happens, sways downward with the weight of their 
body and rebounds with a force that would dislodge any other 
creature. They judge the distances with perfect accuracy, and 
1 have never known one to fall short when in the full possession 
of his faculties. When hard pressed by some pursuing enemy, 
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I have known them to deliberately leap from the topmost 
branches of a tall tree, launching themselves into space, and 
falling frequently as much as 5oft. or 60ft. sheer to the ground, 
and immediately scampering off, apparently none the worse for 
their sudden and forceful contact with Mother Earth. When 
performing these drops they hold their legs well apart, thus 
stretching the loose skin between and forming a modified version 
of the ‘*‘wings” of the flying squirrel, and consequently con- 
siderably lessening the force cf their fall. 

The generic name of the squirrels, Sciurus, is derived from 
Greek words which mean a creature that sits under his tail 
Certainly the tail is the most conspicuous part of the squirrels’ 
anatomy, and they are by no means oblivious to this fact; for he 
who has a particularly fine one is liable to a great deal of vanity 
in its possession, while he whose tail bas been damaged is corre- 
spondingly low-spirited. But this appendage is useful not only 
as an ornament, for its owner finds it of great advantage as a 
balancing-pole to aid him in keeping his tooting when running 
along the small, swaying branches of the trees, and in tlie winter 
it is undoubtedly of use as a wrapper, and serves to prevent its 
owner from suffering from the severe cold. Alas! it is also 
often the cause of his downfall, and the squirrel unwittingly 
preaches an eloquent sermon against the sin of vanity, for his 
flirting tail, which he finds it difficult not to be continually 
showing off to its best advantage, will often disclose his where- 
abouts to some enemy when otherwise he might have been 
passed by unnoticed. L. W. BrowneELt. 


4 PORT OF FAIR DEVON. 


EIGNMOUTH on the 
winding estuary that receives 
the drainage of the moors. 
Its river, spanned a little 
above the sea by what in its 

day was the longest wooden bridge in 
all England, is guarded at the mouth 
by a conspicuous headland of | the 
good red earth of Devon. ‘The yachts: 
man cruising west from ,Cowes to 
Falmouth need, if not colour-blind, be 
no geologist to know the shire that 
lies abeam, if he be not too far out 
for his glass to con the yellow of 
Hampshire, the white of Dorset, the 
red of Devon, the black of Cornwall. 
The “‘good red earth” has, indeed, 
been used with regrettable liberality 
of late years in a vertical abundance of 
‘““model” dwellings (God ,save_ the 
mark!), which are an eyesore amid so 
much natural loveliness, and a poor 
substitute for the vanishing villas, some 


lies 


of _ which, thatched and_ otherwise 
picturesque, were built in these 
yvreen hills by retired sea-dogs, 
doubtless out of the proceeds of 


French prize-money. Alas, the modern 

builder takes the rabbit-warren for 

his pattern, and. his tenants soon justify his ideals on coming 
into possession ! 

Down sweeps the Teign from trickling beginnings in the 
peat land amid the purple tors, gathering in bulk, waxing in 
speed, until, within the influence of the sea, it churns to and fro 
between the sturdy posts of the old bridge in the impetuous mood 
of a millrace. The bridge stands firm throug the blisturing heat 
of summer and the violent storms of winter. In the one tragic 
episode of nearly eighty years of chequered history, indeed, the 
summer proved the less kind of the two seasons, for it was on 
the morning of Queen Victoria’s Coronation, when all London 
crowded Westminster for the ceremony, that the bridge was 
cut in twain by an unlooked-for June gale, aided and abetted 
by the insidious teredo. Of the activity of that skulking 
bivalve the condition of the old piles, samples of which I have 
lately handled, leaves no shadow of doubt; and since that 
disaster much of the old woodwork has been replaced by stouter 
material. As it is the only link (bar the ferry-boats, which, 
plying close to the sea, are most unstable in breezy weather and 
altogether suspended in a gale) between the opposite banks of 
the Teign, forming, indeed, a stretch of the Torquay road, the 
bridge has a busy toll-keeper, in spite of the somewhat complicated 
rules and regulations governing the traffic, while now and again 
an angler, or more often a line-fisherman, tarries midway to lure 
the reluctant bass and to catch the undesired crab. The bridge- 
keeper also has his cares when barges foul the piles, and much 
curious dialect floats on the otherwise pure air. There is a 
curious and interesting link between yonder quays and a bridge 
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OF TEIGNMOUTH BRIDGE. 

better known to readers of Country Lire. Much of the ston 
used in the construction of London Bridge was quarried in the 
vicinity, and it was from the port of Teignmouth that, with the 
aid of specially erected. cranes, it was duly shipped to the 
Thames. Away on Hay Tor, which looms in the distance, may 
yet be seen the crude granite railroad on which, in default of 
iron rails, then unknown or, at any rate, too rare to find their 
way to Dartmoor, the trucks of stone were run to the water's 
edge. 

Teignmouth, beautiful as a resort and busy as a harbour, 
has this dual charm, which is sought in vain at many other 
watering-places with a greater vogue. While doing what it can 
to attract the stranger and to make of him the friend, it retains 
a great measure of its old overseas trade. Frenchmen, Italians, 
Danes, and Germans jostle stern by bow at the moorings three 
or four deep on the tiers, and, loaded to Plimsoll with china clay, 
the staple export of the surrounding district, are in due course 
towed out over the treacherous shifting bar, and set their sails 
for a course down Channel and so to the Mediterranean, where the 
raw and sticky product of the Devon moorland is fashioned into 
dainty wares. A resident yacht or two may also be seen in com- 
mission in summer-time, folding her more dainty wings at the 
buoys close to the bridge, aloof from the rougher merchant 
shipping ; but there is no immediate probability that the natural 
disabuities of the place will be sufficientiy overcome to make 
Teignmouth a fashionable yachting centre. The shifting bar, the 
strong tide ina narrow fairway, and the swiftly uncovering mud- 
banks are all against it in the yachtsman’s eyes, and, moreover, 
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it is too near the rivalry of Torquay 
for its own good. And since, under the 
Teignmouth Harbour Act, this is a free 
port, and the harbour authorities have 
no power to charge for yachts that seek 
its hospitality, they, on their side, make 
no special provision for the yachtsman’s 
comfort. I well remember inducing the 
late Aubrey Harcourt, with whom I had 
cruised down the land from Cowes, to 
bring the Heloise into the Teign. We 
reached the estuary in an October mist, 
and the Scotch skipper—honest fellow ! 
—nearly wept, and vowed that not for 
allthe guests his employer might bring 
aboard would he ever again bring 
yacht of his to be bumped by foul 
merchantmen in a narrow way like 
this. 

If Teignmouth has a_ prosperous 
present and a promising future, it is 
none the lessa port with a past. It has 
the distinction of having been burnt by 
the Danes inolden days, when Denmark 
was in the habit of sending out pleasure 
parties on such missions; and at a much THE 
later period, in the time of William and 
Mary, it was again sacked and burnt, this time by the French. 
On this occasion its inhabitants retired with great judgment to 
Haldon, while the French visitors laid hands on much removable 
property, and burnt the rest, their blood-lust only balked by the 
forethought of those who should have been their victims. In the 
long run, the town was the gainer by this sudden descent of the 
wolf on the fold, for a subscription, raised by Royal order from 
every pulpit in England, realised a sum considerably in excess 
of the damage done. When private claims had been satisfied, 
enough remained over to build the thoroughfare still known, in 
honour of its origin, as French Street. <A full recital of these 
deeds of rapine and reparation may be found in Macaulay’s 
history. 

The literary history of Teignmouth is not distinguished, but 
at any rate the poet Keats, even if he wrote the beautiful 
opening lines of the ‘‘ Endymion” in the Isle of Wight, must, 
from the dating of the preface, have revised the proofs, and 
perhaps also written some of the later portions of that poem, at 
Teignmouth. 

Of the sport and outdoor life of the place a word may now 
be said. Its bass-fishing, both in and outside the estuary, has 
been so fully dealt with in these pages that it shall here be taken 
‘as read.” The river fisherman higher up has his chances with 
salmon, sea-trout (here known only as “ peal”’), and brown trout, 
but much of the best water is, as elsewhere, in private hands, or 
controlled by an association, which is unremitting in its efforts 
to suppress poaching, besides paying a shilling capitation fee on 
shags, cormorants, and many other fish-eating fowl, whose 
heads the Teignmouth fishermen deliver up to the water-bailiff. 
Mr. Fred Marshall of Newton Abbot is one of the most 
successful fly-fishermen on the river, and much of his success 
may, without any disparagement of his skill, be ascribed to 
the fact that he has sole rights in a small but admirable stretch 
of water, and also has unusual opportunities of watching the 
movements of the fish. Now and then he catches a_bull- 
trout, a species, or sub-species, on which he holds opinions 
somewhat differing from those defended by some who write 
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more but fish less. The commercial fisheries of Teignmouth 
are not of first importance, but there is considerable activity 
with the salmon-nets during six months of the year, and at other 
times large and small seines are worked both from boats and the 
beach for mackerel and sand-eels. 

There is some hunting of both fox and-hare, chiefly on the 
Haldon side, and the usual shooting, mainly over'farms, with a 
sprinkling of bigger shoots in the neighbourhood. All the usuai 
games are in evidence. Cricket, football, and hockey have their 
following, and these meet on common ground on the lower 
portion of the Bitton Estate. There is an annual croquet tourna- 
iment, to which visitors throng from afar, some to play, others to 
win. There is a similar gathering at the shrine of lawn tennis, 
though less attended perhaps than formerly; and badminton is 
also in favour, a well-known lady champion residing just across 
the river. But the characteristic game of the place is its water- 
polo. The gladiatorial combats of the local team are a joy to its 
supporters and the despair of its opponents, team after team of 
which is sent back defeated, with a monotony of result that 
recalls the felicitous compliment of the Mayor of Coventry to 
Queen Elizabeth after the rout of the Armada: “I always 
thought, your Majesty, that the Spaniard, when he attacked you, 
got the wrong sow by the ear!” All-the-year-round bathing 
also has a limited vogue at Teignmouth; and every morning, 
winter and summer alike, a devoted band of Spartans may be 
encountered returning from the pier-head, blue-nosed and teeth 
a-chatter. Eight years ago I came back from Northern 
Australia with the first experimental cargo of chilled (not 
frozen) beef, and even now | never meet these winter bathers 
but the high lights on their flesh tints recall our anxious 
visits to the cold store every few days to note the appearance 
of the precious cargo. Eye and nose were both used in 
the test! 

Teignmouth would never be very cold but for the east wind. 
When the wind blows from Asia for any length of time, as 
usually happens in the early weeks of the year, the place is not 
the most desirable spot on earth; and the wind seems perversely 
to rage from the east when at most 
other resorts it is but a zephyr from the 
west. This curious distinction is due 
to two causes, one physical, the other 
economic. Teignmouth is undoubtedly 
so exposed towards the east that it 
gets the full benefit, or otherwise, of 
any wind blowing round that quarter. 
And Teignmouth spends nothing on 
advertising its unique climatic charms 
in the papers. If it did, the wind 
would more often blow from the west. 

The two salient features of the sea- 
front are tne Ness and the Den. The 
former has already been described. 
Leland quaintly says: ‘‘ The very utter 
west point of land at the mouth of the 
Teigne is caullid the Nesse, and is 
very hy red cliffe ground.” To-day 
the Ness is crowned with a luxuriant 
growth of evergreens, a few 
masses of more changeable foliage 
being interspersed; but old prints 
show it without any such ornament, 
its head bald as that of the oldest 
inhabitant. 
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The Den is a very different contributory to the beauty of the 
town, a broad level of grassland lying on the seashore, a wonderful 
playing-ground for the dogs and children that here abound. At 
one end of the Den are a miniature lighthouse and a battery of 
two old guns, which are about to be withdrawn, presumably for 
fear of drawing the Russian fire. In the warm summer nights 
one corner of the Den is occupied by a single favoured band of 
minstrels, and the lovesick tenor and mellow baritone and funny 
bass alternate, to the delight of those who fancy such al fresco 
entertainment. Personally, I do not; and the growling of 
bears—more appropriate to a place of that name—would make 
music equally to my taste. Apart, however, from this trifling 
drawback for three months of the year, and from a far more 
hideous disturbance fer three nights during regatta tinie, when 
a dreadful gathering of merry-go-rounds and swings, drums, 
flares, and all the other uncouth devilry of country fairs makes 
night and day equally unenjoyable, the Den is well enough; and 
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it has of late been conspicuously improved by the energies of tie 
urban council, under the watchful sway of which residents and 
visitors alike are with some little difficulty and much. tactful 
emprise persuaded to lead a blameless life... Teignmouth is very 
chaste. It even looks askance at bathing without a costume in 
broad daylight! Mixed bathing has the grudging assent of its 
civic fathers, but, even so, the visitor is as likely to find men 
bathing with their own grandmothers as with other men’s 
grand-daughters. To the pure all things are pure! 
Fk. G. AFLALO. 


THE FLIGHT OF BIRDS. 


F all gifts bestowed upon the lower creation, the gift 
of flight is most envied by men, and is the one 
they oftenest strive to imitate. Who that has 
watched the birds, flying fast and far, has not felt the 
yearning of heart, given voice to long ages ago, 

“O for the wings of a dove, for then could I flee away and be at 
rest.” An everyday wonder, it is only when we closely notice 
the bird’s flight that we realise all its variety and poetry. In 
the early dawn we may watch the rooks starting for their day’s 
work. On a fine morning they will rise and wheel round and 
round, almost silently, and wait some time for stragglers before 
sailing away. The old rooks linger, as if finishing household 
affairs, ull at length they hurry out and join the throng. On 
windy days, how they toss and tumble and let themselves drop, 
and delight to swing on the topmost branches of the highest trees, 
where they rock wildly till they lose their balance. We recall 
few sights and sounds more vividly when far away than that of 
the rooks homing in the evening. The recoilection brings with 
it all the feeling of England. We see the golden sunset through 
the elms round the gabled hall, we feel the cool freshness after 
the sultry day; or we think of the red glow of winter and the 
network of bare boughs, and of the black multitude floating past 
with deliberate, easy flap, filling the air with that long 
““caw—caw.” 

Leaning out of window when it was just getting light the 
other day, I spied a little cloud coming towards me with 
tremendous velocity. In an instant it arrived, a troop of some 
twenty or thirty sparrows, which hurled themselves without a 
pause into the ivy round my window, and the whole was alive 
with such a fluttering and chirping as showed they had found 
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the breakfast they had come straight across the valley to seck. 
Mouillard, the French ornithologist, pronounces the despised 
little sparrow to be, of all birds, the best endowed by Nature 
with speed, quickness, and constant readiness to perform 
difficult feats. 

In spring-time the flight of two birds charms us above all. 
In the strengthening March sunshine how pleasant to lie on 
the short, pale grass of the common where the rich-smelling 
golden blossoms are covering the dark green of the gorse, and 
all around and above sounds the mad, glad note of the larks. 
Sometimes ten or twelve will be singiny at once, and the eye 
can single them out, mounting almost perpendicularly with 
vibrating springs, till the joyous, insistent note drops down 
from a speck almost invisible against the blue ether. Larks 
sing for ten or fifteen minutes—one has even been timed for 
twenty-nine minutes—before dropping to earth, still singing. O 
gamut of joy and freedom and insight and mastery of the 
world’s secret! ‘‘ Thou singst as though 
thou knewst the whole, And lightly 
heldst thy lore.” 

‘* What objects are the fountain 
Of thy happy strain ? 
What fields, or waves, or mountains, 
What shapes of sky or plain ? 
What love of thy own kind? What ignorance 
of pain?” 

And with the first swallow the 
summer seems really with us. The 
Svala of the Scandinavian legend, 
which flew all day long round the 
Saviour’s Cross, crying ‘‘ Svala, svala”’ 
(“comfort”). How wonderfully they 
calculate their bold, sweeping flight, 
their swooping dip across water, just 
skimming the surface. Theswift, which 
comes the latest of all our summer 
visitors, is the most untiring of all, 
and is said to be on the wing for sixteen 
hours out of the twenty-four. I can 
never think of summer days in Perugia 
or Siena, of sitting on the loggia at 
sunset, when the tall towers and tawny 
walls are glowing with light, and the 
oleanders make a rosy tracery against 
the sky, without recalling that accom- 
paniment of rushing swifts, passing and 
repassing by hundreds, uttering their 
harsh squeak, and alinost grazing one’s head, ere they veer 
aside. ‘‘ These amusive birds,” as dear old Gilbert White 
calls them. 

** Circling swallows skim and fly 

On a giiding wing, 

Skylarks shooting up the sky 
Soar aloft and sing. 

Who shall say what realms unsought, 
Flashing, they may find ? 

Flight may range as far as Thought, 
Motion rival mind !” 


On bogs and marshes the birds have something of the 
melancholy of their surroundings. On the flats and fens the 
black and white plover fly in wild circles, filling the bleak air 
with that plaintive, mewing cry, ‘“‘a wild, weird cadence.” Of 
all sounds, it was the keen, unmelodious note of the ‘ whaup,” 
or peewit, that came back with such passionate longing to poor 
Stevenson in his exile under tropic skies. 

** Blows the wind, and the sun and rain are flying, 

Blows the wind on the moors to-dzy and now, 
Where about the graves of the martyrs the whaups are crying, 
My heart remembers how.” 


If we go at twilight into some thick, low wood, which looks 
still and tenantless, the silence, as we pass, is broken by rush 
aud whirr of countless tiny wings, as the little sleepers start 
awake and spring to higher boughs. It is a.fascinating pastime 
to lie on the downs and watch the wide circling ofa pair of kites, 
parting and meeting in mid-air, or to observe the short coquettish 
flight of the jackdaws 

‘* With outstretched feet, as they would touch 
The warméd grass.” 
Still better, on the seashore, to follow the seagulls, most joyous 
of all, and wish that the old thought of transmigration into birds 
could come true. How they hover above the waves, mirroring 
their strong white wings in the glassy surface as the tide goes out. 
How they sport in and out of the flying foam, where the green 
breakers roll in like thunder ; how they paddle like children in the 
surf, and then swing up again to hover between sky and water. 

In the still October sunshine the rabbits “hirple” in the 
bracken, and the gcssamer floats down like spun silk, ‘ Marien 
pfaden,”” Our Lady’s winding-sheet, which fell away when she 
ascended unto beaven. High up hangs a motionless speck, 
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watching, hour after hour. It is a ‘‘windhover” or kestrel, 
balancing with only the slightest quiver. Richard Jefferies gives 
a wonderful description of the way the kestrel ‘climbs the air,” 
higher and higher with a spiral movement, without any apparent 
motion of the wings. We may chance at length to see him fall, 
straight and steady as a stone, upon the little creeping thing 
which that piercing vision has discerned through the network of 
ferns and grasses far below. Aiter that we may wander home 
along the river and startle the tall heron, or may be lucky enough 
to see a flash of blue light shoot along the water’s edge—the 
Halcyon, daughter of the wind-god, who has changed into a 
bird to enable her to join the spirit of her drowned husband. 
Pliny gives us the legend that when it sits upon its nest we 
have calm weather, and these are the “halcyon days” that 
sometimes come in winter. 

Come out late in the summer evening, when the thick white 
mists are rising, and you shall be startled suddenly by an appari- 
tion sweeping by on white, silent wings, and then hear that wild, 
tremulous ‘ tu-who-o,” as the great white owl rushes ghost-like 
across the meadows. The flight of the owl is a marvel, says 
Mouillard. He possesses the faculty of stopping when at fuil 
speed and glancing off in another direction. The flight is 
absolutely noiseless, the quills being padded with softest down. 
In this way the owl avoids collision with tree trunks at every 
moment, and is able to pounce noiselessly on his prey. 


IN THE 


Rosks IN AUTUMN, 

IIE National Rose Society has decided to hold a second autumn 

Kcse show in the September of next year, and this is pleasant 

news. The first undertaking was not quite a brilliant success ; 

but at that time the weather had been wet and cold for many 

days previously, with the unhappy result that the flowers were 

soiled, rough, and often colourless. If the show had occurred 

a little later, the result would have been surprisingly different. We mention 

this in the hope that the Rose Society will make the autumn show a 

permanent fixture in their list of annual events. It comes with a certain 

freshness, and reminds those who are not Rose growers that there is Rose 

beauty in the garden in September as well as in June and July, when the 

great exhibitions take place throughout the country. The writer has before 

him at the time of writing a large vaseful of Roses culled from an exposed 

garden in Buckinghamshire, and every bloom is fit for personal adornment. 

Marie van Houtte has its tender rose colouring at the petal edge, and Papa 

Gontier is of warm pink colouring that becomes half-bleached beneath a summer 

sky. Mme Chedane Guinoisseau, the beautiful Mme. Abel Chatenay, Mme. 

Hoste, Augustine Guinoisseau, La France, the Chinas Mme. Laurette 

Messimy, Eugene Resal, Fellenberg, Hermosa, and Fabvier, the Bourbon 

Mrs. Bosanquet, the pretty Polyantha Mignonette, and several others are 

dainty and full of sweet odour. A Tea or Hybrid Tea Rose is always 

sweeter in autumn than in summer, and the petals are dyed with deeper 
colours. 

Rosk NOTES IN SEASON. 

In ‘Hints on Planting Roses,” a pamphlet issued by the National 
Rose Society, the following useful and seasonable information is given: 
‘*When a bundle of Roses is received from a nursery, care should be 
taken in unpacking it, so that in separating the plants none of the shoots 
or roots be broken off or bruised; any that are found so injured should 
be cut off. A shallow trench should be dug for their reception in any 
convenient spot, and the roots at once placed in it at right angles to the line 
of the trench, keeping, as far as possible, the different varieties distinct, so 
that, when wanted, any plant may be found without disturbing the others. 
The roots, as well as the lower parts of the stems, should then be well 
covered with soil. It will be found a good plan to pour some water over the 
roots, and also to sprinkle some over the shoots before filling in the trench. 
If, owing to delay in transit or any other cause, the bark on the shoots 
presents a shrivelled appearance, a deeper and wider trench than that 
required for ‘heeling in’ the Roses (as the process is called) should be 
opened, and the entire plants placed lengthways in the trench, They 
should receive a good soaking of water, and b2 covered completely with soii. 
After being left for three days the shriveiled appearance will have disappeared, 
and they can then be planted. Should the ground be frozen when the plants 
are delivered, so that ‘heeling them in’ is impracticable, they are best left 
packed in their straw covering. The bundle should be placed in a cellar 
or other unheated place, from which frost is excluled, until a thaw sets in, 
when they must be at once unpacked and ‘heeled in.’ ” 

THE WINTER GLADIOLUS. 

The writer has received spikes of this bright red winter flower from 
various parts of the United Kingdom, and in the early December days it 
brings a fresh beauty to the house, as the flowers, if they have reached the 
bud stage, open out quite freely, showing a pure self red colour. The flowers 
are not unlike those of a Gladiolus, hence the English name, and another name 
for it is the Kaffir Lily, because of its Lily-like look, and the fact that it 
comes from Kaffraria. It is a wonder market growers have not planted 
the Schizostylis in quantity. It is very free, and flowers during the autumn 
months, when the Chrysanthemum floods house and garden, until one-almost 
tires of the beautiful masses of gaily-coloured petals. The secret of success 
in growing the Schizostylis is to choose a moist and light soil and a southern 
exposure for it. Many places may be found for it in most gardens, a 
quiet corner against a wall or fence, where the spikes can advance towards 
full Llooming without danger of injury from cold winds or frosts. It is 
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What beautiful homes birds have! On the moors in the 
autumn, when the heather is one amethyst glow and the soft 
winds ruffle across the hollows and the long hum of the bee 
comes and goes among the honey-blossoms, how gaily the wild 
brown grouse come down the wind, with short strokes and a 
long glide, on a ‘‘ free wheel,” as it were. 

To know ever so little of the migration of birds, teaches us 
to look with almost awe at little creatures like the tiny golden- 
crested wrens, hopping in and out of the hedgerow, which on 
dark nights cross the sea in thousands, to or from our eastern 
coasts, looking like flakes of snow in the strong glare of the 
lighthouses. Many little birds cross, flying two or three miles 
high, and can only be discerned by a strong telescope as they 
cross the moon. Such numbers are killed against the glass of 
lighthouses that the keepers report being up to their knees in 
the tiny bodies. It is strange how seldom one sees a dead bird 
on land. Where do they creep to die, that we only now and then 
find one out of the countless thousands that must pass away ? 


‘* Ere I cried, ‘ Lo, here,’ 
The upward stroke rang out glad life and breath ; 
And still dead winters changed to spring, 
And graves the new birth’s cradle were ; 
And still I grasped the flying skirts of Death, 
And still he turned, and beaming fair, 
The radiant face of Life was there.” 


GARDEN. 


sometimes grown in pots under glass, and the bright flowers give a note of 
colour even amongst Salvias and Chrysanthemums, wuich one might suppose 
companions too overpowering for the modest Schizostylis, When a group is 
opening its buds so late as this it is wise to give protection by an old frame- 
light, that is, if the flowers are desired for cutting. 

RANDOM NOTEs. 

A Flower for Butterflies.—It is interesting to watch the butterflies 
flitting from flower to flower, pausing a moment on one, and taking deep 
draughts of nectar from another. This year the writer has noticed the 
strong afiection of the Red Admiral for Sedum spectabile, the rosy purple 
flower of the dying year, with broad and massive heads, which seem to be a 
resting-place for bee and butterfly. ‘he annual Scabious, Mignonette, single 
Sunflower, Zinnia, Nicotiana, Michaelmas Daisy, Ivy, Tansy, Lavender, 
Ageratum, CE&nothera, single China Aster, single Dahlia, and a Chinese 
annual called Hebenstreinia, are cherished by butterflies. 

Planting Trees and Shrubs.—Such excellent advice is given by 
Mr. J. A. Pettigrew in the bulletin of the New England park superintendents 
about the right planting of trees and shrubs, that we repeat it: ‘‘ The 
preparation of ground for the planting of trees or shubbery is as much a 
matter for consideration as the question of when or what to plant. Due 
importance is frequently not given to this fact. Trees and shrubs are often 
crowded into holes that are not large enough to permit even their roots being 
extended. Such planting is generally accompanied by a lack of subsequent 
cultivation, and the result is failure. A proper preparation of the ground 
(when intended for mass planting) entails ploughing and subsoil ploughing, 
continued in cross direction until the ground is thoroughly broken up and 
reduced to a mellow condition. Should humus or organic matter be deficient 
in the soil, this should be corrected by a dressing of stable manure or peat, etc. 
This treatment will ensure a condition of the soil which wil! make it hold 
moisture and assimilate fertilisers. In dry sandy or gravelly soils too much 
importance cannot be given to the value of surface mulching, or constant 
cultivation, af:er planting. For simple specimen trees, or for widely-spread 
trees, holes for planting should be prepared of not less than 15ft. square, and 
3hft. deep. If the soil is good, a simple loosening up with an admixture ot! 
stable manure or peat will be sufficient; if of sand or sterile gravel, and the 
best results are desired, it would be better to excavate the whole and substitute 
loam.” 

New Gazanias.—The Gazania is the orange Marigold-like flower which 
is planted plentifully in the London parks for summer gardening. Those who 
care for these South African plants will welcome the name of six new 
hybrids, which are recommended in Le Jardin by the well-known French 
horticulturist Jules Rudolph. The names are as follows: Diapré, vigorous, 
very free, the flower large, of good shape, an rich yellow; disc yellow, 
surrounded by black spots, with a white dot in the centre. Bicolore, dwarf, 
and inclined to spread, the flower white, tinged with sulphur on opening, 
then passing to pure white, disc yellow, surrounded by a yellow border, then 
with a row of black spots; it sometimes has a white eye. Fleur d’Or, 
vigorous, flower large, rising well above the foliage, deep yellow in 
colour, with the disc surrounded by a crown of blackish spots. Etoile, 
a very beautiful variety, the flower large, star-shaped, white at the 
edges, and sulphur white towards the base, where a row of black spots 
occurs; very free. Papillon might almost be described as a variety of 
G. splendens, which is planted in the London parks, only the flowers are 
white, the disc having black spots round it; it is described as an excel- 
lent plant for borders. Rayor de Soleil is also of vigorous growth, the 
flowers clear yellow‘ and very distinct. M. Rudolph was writing in August, 
and mentioned that the new Gazanias named had been in blossom since 
the previous May; this shows how free and continuous flowering they are. 
If to this it be added that the Gazanias accommodate themselves to almost 
any soil, and that they delight in full sun, in situations where few other planis 
could stand it, it will be acknowledged that these novelties, which are distinct 
from any hitherto existing, should be well received by those who love the 
beautiful among flowers. 
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HERE are very gay records of the life at Villa Lante in 
1820. Thechatelaine then was Margherita Marescotti, 
wife of Don Vincenzo Lante. She was a leader of 
Ilorentine society, and gathered round her many gay 
and brilliant friends. Private theatricals and amateur 
recitations were the rage, and we can imagine the coming and 
going, the coaches swinging through the little town, the castle 
in the village below packed with guests as well as the villa, 
the al fresco entertainments, the wit and merriment through 
the long hot summer days and nights. An old print in Villa 
Montalto shows Donna Margherita, who is said to have been 
extremely beautiful in her youth, as a handsome, genial woman, 
scarcely of middle age, in a Josephine dress of velvet, with a lace 
tucker and her hair in bunches of classic curls, sitting with her 
two little girls, who wear high-waisted, scanty frocks, and their 
hair a da Chinotse. Among the family papers are some of the old 
libretti which were used by the talented amateur company. 
Donna Margherita was a devoted friend of the Countess of 
Albany, and there is some tradition, though no actual record, of 
visits paid to the villa by the wife of the unfortunate James 
Stuart. 

Nothing can be more attractive or more deftly planned 
than the garden, which develops trom thé formal and well-kept 
centre, with its artistic fountain nucleus, which is gay with 
flowers, to the sweep upwards and backwards, following the 
rise of the mountain, and spreading out on either hand by broad 
stairways, set with vases and bounded by stately balustrades, up 
to terraces and fountains, and reservoirs from which fantastic 


a _———___ 


spiral canals of stone carry off the dashing watcr.. It is all 
beneath the shadow of noble plane trees and giant ilexes. At the 
summit a delightful pleasaunce is reached, where a grand foun- 
tain ‘“‘of the horses” is surrounded by circular seats of stone, 
mossy and crumbling, rich with the tints of time. Slender 
columns stand round, and on either hand isa frescoed pavilion. 
We can picture vividly the gay gatherings here in bygone days— 
the songs, the gaiety, the artificial manners, the real enjoyment 
of all that light-hearted, frivolous Court life which grew up in 
Italy in the seventeenth, and lasted to the nineteenth, century. 
This pleasaunce is the culminating point of the garden proper, 
and above and beyond it merges into deep ilex woods, with long 
alleys and woodland walks, and spaces where here and there a 
lovely fountain covered with green moss flings its slender silver 
shaft aloft into the cool shade, and where blue and white 
anemones and rose red cyclamen carpet the ground in spring. 
Still further beyond, the wide and shadowy woods lie all round 
Bagnaia, and stretch up the spurs of Monte Cimerio. These 
woods are full of game, and the Duke of Lante enjoys excellent 
sport in them. 

The fountains have all names: there is the fountain of the 
Dolphin and of the Ducks, the fountain of the Chase and that 
of the Giants, the Chain Fountain and the Octagon; here you 
see the insignia of the crab, and there that of the mountain, and 
again the three eagles of Lante. In 1772 Cardinal Marcello 
Lante made the grand entrance and erected a wrought-iron gate. 

The grounds here are kept up carefully according to English 
ideas, with the taste which makes the formal part a blaze of 
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flowers, and yet gives full value to the romantic and timeworn 
aspect of the whole. The present Duke is an artist of no small 


distinction, a fact which it is not difficult to discover in noting the 
way in which restorations and improvements are carried out. 

An enclosure called the Duchess’s Garden is, indeed, given 
up to the ravages of some wild boar, brought from the Pontine 
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marshes; but as it is within high walls, and has no view, it is 
not to be regretted. The water was at one time diverted from 
the fountains by an earthquake, but has now been brought from 
the hills at great expense, and flows freely in every part. 
Some of the old rooms, which were formerly used for service, 
have been decorated in keeping with the rest of the villa, and the 
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whole presents a wonderfully complete example of an Italian 
country house still lived in for the greater part of the year by its 
owners, those owners who are the descendants of men who were 
among the great powers before the days of the Renaissance. 

Those who gratefully acknowledge the generous kindness 
which throws these beautiful grounds open to visitors from many 
lands, in whose memory their loveliness must linger long, 
will not enjoy them less because they know that Villa 
Lante is still a home in the fullest sense of the word, that 
its owners love it devotedly, that little children, than whom none 
can have been more dear and winning, play where their ancestors 
played of old, and that, in this, happily, unlike those selfish days, 
the poor of the town below are no longer forgotten, but that the 
present Duke has well earned the title of Pater Patria, is Mayor 
of the town, enters into its joys and difficulties, and is well known 
and loved of his people. Acknowledgments are due to the kind 
and learned chaplain of the household, the Rev. Don Bernardino 
Rezzi, to whom much of the information regarding the history of 
the villa is owing. If Marcu PHILLiPPs, 


THE AVTIUMN OF 1904. 


By THE COUNTESS OF ANCASTER. 

EAVING Drummond Castle in a motor-car on a_ bright 
morning, October 1gth, we ran through Crieff, along 
the Perth road, turning at Gilmerton up the steep hill 
towards Glenalmond. The view from this bigh grourd, 
looking due west over Upper Strathearn, was sur- 

passingly beautiful. There was no mist, just the soft haze 
peculiar to this season of the year, and every mountain-top was 
clearly seen against the sky—Ben Voirlich the centre and the 
summit of the range, while Ben Ledi shut in the prospect to the 
left, and the eye followed from one range to another in “lone 
Glenartney.” To the right, following the valley of the Earn, in 
the far-away distance could be seen Ben More and Stobenain. 
Who could describe the colour, from the pale blue of the 
mountains to the brilliant glow of the beech, the softer yellow ot 
the lime, and the goid of the birch, all this shown to advantage 
by the dark green of the firs? Too quickly this grand picture 
disappears as we dash along, though the hill is steep, and then in 
front appears the opening to the ‘Sma’ Glen’’; but we turn at 
Fendoch, where at the fork of the road the lines of the Roman 
camp are still clearly marked, and go south through the well- 
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wooded Glenalmond, with its glorious avenues of beech, which 
do not shut out the wild hills to the north in their russet autumn 
dress. Down we go for many miles, through rich pastures and 
by the farms with the closely-packed stack-yards, till we reach 
the fair city of Perth. Equally beautiful is the return journey, 
through the deep, dark woods of Dupplin and the romantic 
Gash, the home of the poetess Lady Nairne, whose pathetic 
ballad, ‘‘ The Auld House,” comes to our mind as we pass along 
and there see 
**The bonny Earn’s ciear winding still, 


Though the Auld House is a-wa’.” 


In another verse she says: 
‘** The setting sun, the setting sun, 
How glorious it gaed doon !” 

And there was the sky ablaze with crimson reflected again in the 
river as we passed the Bridge of Kinkell, while masses of purple 
cloud overshadowed the “ mighty hill” of Ben Voirlich in the 
far west. Gradually it changed to pink, and the shades of evening 
fell as the gates of the Drummond Castle avenue were reached. 
One could only draw a deep breath of satisfaction ; and the glorious 
loveliness of Strathearn on such a day remains for all time as a 
beautiful memory! 

The distinctive charm of autumn, with its wonderful shades 
of colour, can be discovered in the Lowlands as-in the Highlands. 
This year there has been no rain to wash them out. The trees 
and shrubs are simply fading away, and, though. the reds and 
yellows are the most noticeable, every tint can be found from 
purple to gold. The poet Keble well describes the early days of 
autumn : 

** The morning mist is clear’d away, 
Yet sull the face of heaven is gray, 
Nor yet th’ autumnal breeze has stirr’d the grove. 
Faded yet full, a paler green 
Skirts soberly the tranquil scene, 
The redbreast warbles round this leafy cove, 
Sweet messenger of ‘ calm decay,’ 610s, €be: 

In Scotland the first change comes in September, when the 
leaves of the horse-chestnuts turn pink and yellow, and some 
to a very pale green. Then there is the red of the cherry, 
and the mountain ash almost a scarlet, the gold of the birch, 
the copper of the beech, while shrubs of various sorts take every 
hue—one of the most vivid being the guelder rose. Leaving 
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the trees and shrubs, what beautiful brown shades come to the 
heather, and the bracken, which in Grimsthorpe Park this year 
is standing as upright as in the full glory of its summer green, 
but now a russet brown, with touches of yellow here and there; 
but there is no limit to the variety of shades to be seen in the 
fern, and sometimes it is quite a pale cream, almost white. 
Another great effect in colour is given by the berries, with 
which every tree is loaded this autumn, not forgetting the apples. 
The deep red of the haws is shown in splendid contrast with 
the very green mistletoe in the old thorns, and then the hedges 
with scarlet hips, black privet, yellow maple, and we must not 
omit the pure white of the snowberry in plantation. Another 
beautiful plant this fine autumn is the tall feathery grass or 
sedge by the rivers, which though low is clear and bright ; 
while often the quiet water of the rivers and the lakes reflects 
the colours in the stillness of these autumn days. Truly an 
autumn to be remembered, lasting on and on well into November. 


SOME MYSTERIES OF 
MODERN WARFARE. 


HE conferencers who are to meet at the Hague at 
Mr. Roosevelt’s invitation have an exceedingly dry 
programme of business before them. With the romance 
of War they will have nothing whatever to do, neither 
with the poetry of Arvitration. An _ international 
conference of drysalters would be employed upon as animated 
a field of human interest. And this though aw fond the subject 
of debate is War, with its splendours and terrors, its suffering 
and delight, its chivalry and sacrifice—-a subject in which, 
besides its everlasting romanticism, there is a great deal that 
is new and strange, even puzzling. The mysteries of radium 
are hardly more provocative or more teasing to imagination than 
are some problems of the battle-field that have lately come to 
light, or than some human-nature curiosities which have not 
only a psychological interest, but directly touch the hearts and 
the pockets of the whole community. These gentlemen, then, 
who are to meet at the Hague to discuss contraband, why should 
they not give themselves the relief of a day off now and then to 
discuss informally the mucli more interesting, much more human 
and economically important matters referred to? To do so 
would be a pleasant change from their mechanic labours, and 
would set other men thinking of what is worth every man’s 
thought. And now let us see what these matters are. 

The immense expenditure of war material and the money it 
must have cost, the enormous sacrifice of life and the exhausting 
miseries of so many scores of thousands of men, have drawn a 
large share of attention even where the war itSelf is not considered 
unfortunate. That, however, is a point which we have nothing 
to do with here. Not the moralities of the war, but its magnitudes 
where all wars are Joss, are what we are concerned with. Of 
these is the prodigious cost of war’s equipments nowadays as 
compared with the expense upon them when the elders of 
Chelsea Hospital were young. That the armed forces of every 
Jand are much more numerous than they used to be, and that 
every additional man has to be housed, fed, clothed, and other- 
wise cared for, is but a small part of the taxpayer’s sorrow 
in the spring-time of the year. It would be nothing if only so 
many more men had to be provided for: there are more of us 
to make provision than there used to be, and we are better 
able than of old to meet the unavoidable demand. It is the 
material equipment of war, its weapons, its machinery, which 
runs up the prodigious bill annually presented for the maintenance 
of our fighting forces. The old Brown Bess was paid for in 
shillings; the rifle, which we may not buy in smaller quantities 
because of its superiority, has to be paid for in pounds. The 
cost of artillery, of shot and shell, has increased at such a rate 
that a very few guns, in a very few rounds, will exceed the 
income of many a contented family for a year. What their 
expenditure is in a great war, and what the wear and tear and 
waste of an ever-growing multitude of appliances assembled with 
the same total disregard of cost, may again be seen from day to 
day; and seen with wonder at the amount of it. And the effect 
achieved ?—the work done by these innumerable, ingenious, 
incessant engines of destruction? We hear about that, too— 
in summary official reports which are not to be trusted much, 
and in particuiar accounts of particular engagements which 
satisfy all reasonable expectation of the carnage which such 
war machinery should inflict. 

But now comes in the mystery. 

Some striking story of an hour’s quick work being reported, 
or some details of a three-days’, five-days’ battle, with all the 
latest improvements in operation on either side, many minds are 
somewhat appalled by the slaughter which these sare improve- 
ments were intended to enhance; unless, indeed, the expenditure 
bestowed upon them was to be thrown away. On one or two 
occasions this illogical though not perhaps unnatural state of 
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mind has found general expression; without violence, of course, 
but yet as in a visible catch of the breath, an audible sigh of 
uneasiness. And what happened next? What happened next 
was that several historical; military, and statistical authorities 
came forward to correct these manifestations of feeling; not, 
however, on account of the weakness betrayed, but as proceed- 
ing from a total misconception of the facts. It is explained 
that there was nothing at all excessive or even remarkable in the 
Liao-Yang slaughter, or in the subsequent affairs to the north, 
Considering the desperation of the conflict the proportion of 
killed, maimed, and wounded was quite normal. The carnage 
of these engagements, though unquestionably heavy, bad been 
equalled or even exceeded in many of the greater historic wars. 
In short, the explanatory authorities declare that the popular 
idea of modern warfare as more summary, and of its equipment 
as more terribly destructive in the field, 1s ignorantly wrong 
War 1s more expeditious by as much as improved means of 
transport can make it so; but as for the havoc and the horrors 
of the battle-ground, they are neither more dreadful nor less 
tedious than they were before the days of lyddite and the breech- 
loading rifle. The statistics (produced) of many famous old 
battles prove this; and, indeed, they seem to do so beyond 
reasonable doubt. 

But what then? ‘These corrections, so difficult to reject, 
drive one furiously to think. In the first place thev are insuffi- 
ciently attended by explanation of the seeming difference, the 
difference to the eye, between the slaughter of those old-world 
battles and these that are up to date. And of course it may 
be said that, while the withering effect of the machine-gun, the 
tearing and rending of modern shell-fire, are far more terrible 
than anything seen in prehistoric days, the wounds inflicted by 
the old musket-ball were severer by a great deal than those 
delivered by the newer rifle-bullets. From one point of view 
(which, however, is in danger of being called humanitarian) this 
is a set-off to be heartily grateful for. But isn’t it for a great 
national cause, isn’t it for their immediate effect in the field, and 
not for subsequent benefits to poor men in hospital, that these 
new engines of war are provided regardless of cost ? 

In answering this question we rouse a dozen others, some 
of which hardly bear formulating in print, so desperately cynical 
do they seem, and so terribly do they illuminate the imperfections 
of an imperfect world. We will pass them and come to the 
point to which most of them lead. It is this: 

If our historical, military, and statistical authorities are 
right, as they certainly appear to be, what is it that we are paying 
for when we spend additional millions, decade after decade, upon 
yet more destructive appliances of war? Undoubtedly, they 
are more destructive, whether as killing and wounding or as 
demoralising agencies. Some, indeed, seemed on their first 
introduction to be almost improperly effective. That, however, 
was really their merit; and they were acquired at a vast expense 
on that account and no other. Yet now we are assured that 
although there was no mistake about their superior qualities, the 
proportionate number of killed, maimed, and frightened in a fair- 
set battle is no greater thanit was before these costly ingenuities 
were invented. Surely there is something to think about in this. 
Explanation no doubt there is for what in more simple and 
religious times might have been accounted for by the secret 
working of divine interposition against undivine machination. 
But no such explanation can do away with the fact that we get 
no return for a vastly increased outlay of money. 

‘But is there no explanation in the equal use of the new 
destructives by all civilised Powers?’? Some explanation there 
is, but it does not unriddle the assertion that there is no 
more havoc to life and limb in a modern battle-field (relatively 
to the number of men engaged, of course) than when there was 
nothing like the present means of inflicting it. But what we have 
to deal with rather is the result of endeavour by the fighting nations 
to secure a conquering advantage through the contrivance and 
accumulation of terrible and ever-more terrible weapons of war. 
‘The attempt has gone on so long, competitively, that it may well 
be thought exhausted; and the result seems to be that in the 
matter of armament the rival nations stand pretty much as they 
did when the game began. What is the difference substantially ? 
Ten thousand archers against ten thousand bowmen, twenty 
thousand men with muskets against twenty thousand musketeers, 
a hundred thousand horse, foot, and artillery at one side cf a 
valley and asimilar force ready for it on the other—all much the 
same thing to the nations which these fighting men belong to. 
Of course we can all see, the world being what it is, how naturally 
in such a world the one hundred thousand men become two, three, 
four, five; and also how mucha matter of course it is that these 
men shall be properly armed. But—properly armed! That 
way madness lies. In a scientific age, we have not to go far 
with the business of being properly armed before we arrive at 
the borders of the absurd; tor absurd it must be to double and 
redouble the cost of war and yet remain in the same equality 
of arms. Nor have we to go any turther without warning from 
our two consciences, the personal and the national, that we are 
on guilty ground. Two little words dropped into the reader’s 
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ear would be enough to prove to him (should he happen 
to forget them) that this is not mere rhetoric: those little 
words being ‘expansive bullets” or “Dum-dum.” Expansive 
bullets, explosive rifle-sheli, we start at the mention of them: 
conscience will not hear them patiently. But the great lyddite 
shell, which, when cast into a troop of men, will shatter and 
rend, not one, like the little rifle-shell, but half-a-dozen at the 
same moment-—that and its use we can think of tranquilly. 
Can any mortal being who has the one feeling explain the other, 


or, with the marine torpedo in view, be sure that we cannot go 
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THE DUKE 


I; have the pleasure of publishing 
to-day a document of the utmost 
importance bearing upon the 
rural housing question. It is 
not here that we need comment 

upon the Duke of Bedford as a great landlord. 
He is known all over the country for the enter- 
prise and liberality with which his estates are 
managed, and it may be assumed that what 
he has done in the way of building cottages is 
marked by both of these qualities. Nor is it 
necessary for us to ask our readers to scan very 
attentively the document which we lay before 
them. Every line of it is eloquent to those 
who are interested in the subject. The figures 
speak for themselves in the most authentic 
manner. They are facts which should be 
carefully taken into account by all who are 
endeavouring to find a practical solution of 
the housing problem in rural districts. The 
importance of the housing question has become 
so manifest that it would be idle to insist 
upon it any longer, especially as the Duke 
ot Devonshire, in a speech which deserves to 
be widely read, has directed public attention 
to it. We, therefore, print the statement 
without further introduction. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE PARTICULARS OF AGRICULTURAL LaBourers’ CoTrraGEs 
ERECTED BY Ilis Grace THE Duke OF BEpForb, IN.G., SINCE 1895. 


Date of Ne 


‘ ccommodation, 
Erection. 


», of Cottages. 


or Block. 


COUNTRY 


OF BEDFORD'S 





Per Paw Per each Cottage 
Cottage. and G rden 
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further in similar directions quite as tranquilly? But perhaps 
it is merely prudish, after all, to refrain from using explosive 
rifle-shell in war. Conscience may be over-delicate, at this point, 
about entering on guilty ground. Who shall say? Would it 
not be well, then, for the Hague Commissioners (or some 
other Commission) to talk the matter over a little, as | 
have suggested? And certainly to ask whether the fighting 
Powers can be wise in severally heaping up war charges 
which do not alter their relative strength for many weeks 
together. Fs G: 


OTT AGES. 


A 
nore, 


< 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES. 


It will be observed in the first place that 
the Ducal estates are widely scattered, a fact of 
Weekly the greatest importance, when we remember 
Rental how this housing problem alters its aspect with 
its surroundings. You have first the Bedford 


Beps AND Bucks Esrares: £ Pa s. d. and Buckinghamshire estates, where the 
1806 One pair itis tans wel eueiiliaiiie -~., $06 403 — labourers are fairly well off, and accustomed to 
1897 i “ a = and pigsties 6x2 306 a> 4 pay ata moderately high rate for their cottages. 
et 7 Five rooms and outbuildings... 560 286 x 6 Next comes the Cainbridgeshire estate, and 
1901 a . i ot a and pigsties 788 304 2 1 Cambridgeshire, as our readers know very well, 
1904 Block of six cottages 3 x m 2,250 375 2 6 has long been noted for the badness of its 
cottages and the smallness of the rent which 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE ESTATE : the labourers have been accustomed to pay. 
hes iene nike { Parlour, kitchen, three bedrooms, ) ‘a 238 : On the Devon and Dorset estates we have an 
( and outbuildings es zo) entirely new set of conditions. There are many 
” ” vs ne ” ” ” 46 233 RY beautiful old cottages there, but in the majority 
u " ‘2 ” 468 234 “2 the picturesqueness is deceptive. There may 
‘Ses a ea si ye a 473 36 . 9 be trailing roses and abundant ivy outside, but 
1S97 ms as fia e a a = —_ . 2 within there is too often damp, draughts, and 
sat ca a ne - ny mn a = ’ “i lack of sanitation. Now it will be observed 
~ is cnltnne ms) ‘ =f n 284 ay . : that the rent of the cottage is not governed by 
f One pair... Hi a i" 572 286 _e the amount of money laid out upon it, but by 
1901 - ad. i: es ss 58; 292 19 the circumstances of the tenant. | In other 
a ~ a 5 s A 580 290 I 9 words, the Duke of Bedford exercises some of 
ieee a ‘ x 2s Ee 598 299 I 9 that paternal consideration which was expected 
: from the lord under the old manorial system. 
Ck ke ES Sa aTe To take one case as an example, there is the 
1893 One pair ( Kitchen, a, larders, aa ae oe pair of cottages built in 1893, and having each 
; ( bedrooms, and outbuildings... J a kitchen, scullery, larders, three bedrooms, and 
1895 r a ae ” ” ” 534 2777 -* outbuildings. These cost £534 to put up the 
= | eee i " “ " = - ales pair, or £267 each, and the rent is only ts. a 
1897 as a eee ” de a aoe — 3 week; that is to say, £2 12s. in the year—less 
poe ys a . ‘j i a . than 1 per cent. on the capital, probably much 

a One pair... Pe ve a - 503 251 I 4 ra : f uP ‘i + 
es fe ps in = % . 560 atte _— less when the expense of repair is deducted. 
aii ig a ie , 2 7 63 317 a Here, at all events, no competition on the part 
Ss - bat tA ae 698 349 1 6 of the speculative builder need be feared, 
because, were the speculative builder to jerry- 
SUMMARY OF THE FOREGOING. build never so cunningly, he could not put 
Total No. Average Weekly Rental up a cottage that would be profitable at a 
Estates, ai Total Cost. been Pm Raeaehy rental of 1s. a week. It will be noticed that 
BrEps AND Bucks = 14 £5,016 4355 2s. to 2s. 6d. Rates paid by Landlord, the maagorTy of _ Consens ” these nape 
except ia! cae tamance. counties, indeed, all those built in 1896, 1897, 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE —... 23 6,036 262 Is. gd. to 2s. Rates paid by Cottagers. 1899, and 1900, are let at the remarkably 
DEVON AND Dorser... — 15 4,321 288 Is. to Is. 6d. . low rate of 1s. 4d. a week, while the cost of 





te 


Totals and Gen. Average 5 4296 Is. to 2s. 6d. 


putting them up ranges from £251 for the 
cheapest to £317 for the dearest. It is very 
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obvious that the rent is merely nominal, and is not governed 
by the cost of production, because we have a house costing £277 
let at 1s. 6d., and the same rent charged for another that cost 
£349. In Cambridgeshire, with the exception of one single 
cottage and a pair of cottages, let, the first-mentioned at 2s. a 
week and the second at Is. rod. a week, the rent charged is 
1s. gd. a week, regardless of cost. which ranges from £231 to 
£299. In most cases they would be considered such cheap 
cottages that the rent is only nominal. Their accommodation 
consists of parlour, kitchen, three bedrooms, and outbuildings. 
On the Bedford and Buckingham estates the cottages have been 
a little more expensive to build, and produce more in the way of 
rent, though even here the return, far from being remunerative, 
must mean a continual drain upon the owner. One pair of 
cottages, each of which has five rooms and outbuildings, cost 
£806, or £403 each, to erect, and the rent is 2s.; but 
2s. a week is only £5 4s. a year, and even if it were net, £5 is a 
very poor interest on £400. The usual calculation is that 
capital laid out on cottages simply to meet repair and incidental 
expenses ought to return about 1o per cent., while these yield a 
gross of a little over 1 per cent. The others might be analysed 
exactly in the same way. [rom the summary it will be seen that 
fourteen cottages have been erected, at an average cost per 
cottage of £358, while the weekly rental ranges from 2s. to 
2s. 6d., the rates being paid by the landlord, except in one 
instance. On the other two estates the rates are paid by the 
cottagers. It is now quite easy to understand how the housing 
question is solved on a very great estate. Unfortunately all 
landlords are not in the position of the Duke of Bedford, and on 
a great miny the depression of the last twenty-five years has 
fallen so severely that they are not in a position to build cottages 
without hope of a return, however much they may desire to do 
so, and the labourer is scarcely in a position to expect that 
either. In the old manorial days, and long afterwards, the 
labourer was paid very little in money, but a great deal in 
indirect advantage and in kind, but the modern labourer has 
shown a very considerable distaste to this arrangement. He 
has said in effect, “1 do not want your grain and your potatoes, 
your feed for a cow, your advantages of this kind and that 
kind, but what I do want is the cash value of my services” ; 
and so, where a farm labourer at one time, and that not so 
very long ago, was glad to get 5s. a week and certain 
payments in kind, he now demands: three times that sum, 
and looks askance at payment in kind. It is, therefore, 
scarcely fair to expect that those who have been driven to 
compound everything for hard cash should build cottages 
philanthropically, and the question still remains to be asked how 
they can be constructed on a sound commercial basis. Some, 


SHOOTING- AT EUSTON, 


N the “Shooting Notes” published in Country Lire otf 
November 27th some reference was made to the account 
of the methods of partridge preservation on the Duke of 
Grafton’s fine estate of Euston, given by Mr. Alington in 
his admirable book on partridge-driving and the preservation 

of that justly popular bird. By the kindness of Mr. T. S. Pear- 
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at least, of the obstacles to doing so may be removed. As the 
Duke of Devonshire has pointed out, the application of stupid 
bye-laws results in greater costliness, and it is doubtful if any 
improvement in building is given in return. If they were 
abolished, at any rate building would be facilitated. 


AN EPILOGUE 

l 4 . 

A HAND upon the harp of Time, 

That strives to make its music chime 

With those unspoken words that be 

The voice of Immortality ; 

That touches its harsh broken strings 

To pure, far-off, eternal things; 

That with ecstatic fingers strows 

A blossom fairer than the rose; 

That brings the dreams which are divine: 

I would that such a touch were mine! 

For not with mortal griefs and joys 

My mind its deepest thoughts employs, 

But strives each human note to dress 

With some ethereal loveliness, 

To strike a chord however slight 

Of the bewildering Infinite, 

Upon the world to shed a ray 

Irom some far-off diviner day, 

To sprinkle on the trees and flowers 

The dews of the celestial hours. 

For oh, how small, how mean appears 

The tale of these few fleeting years, 

Whose wealth, and fame, and beauty must 

Come to the dark dishonouring dust. 

I have a deeper dream than this, 

In worlds of everlasting bliss, 

In azure fields, where fadeless blows 

The crimson sweetness of the rose, 

On golden shores where tideless lie 

The waters of eternity. 

And so, albeit I do but sing 

My songs to one unchanging string, 

It has a range beyond my might 

The grandeur of the Infinite, 

And ever soaring high and higher 

Leaves me without my Heart’s Desire. 

Ah, could 1 reach that golden note 

That still beyond my dreams doth float, 

Such sweetness from niy lips would flow 

As all the world should hear and know. 
R. G. T. CovENTRY. 


SUFPROLK. 


son Gregory, who has been for a number of years the shooting 
tenant, we are able to give a series of illustrations of an excellent 
day’s partridge-driving on the property. 

The ‘‘Euston system” ‘s not only amongst the most 
successful yet tried in the improvement of manors on such good 
ground as that on which it originated. Mr. Pearson Gregory 





W. A. Kouch. OVER A HIGH BELT—MR. 


CUNLIFFE 1N THE FOREGROUND. 


Copyright. 
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has had the enterprise to apply it on 
his Lincolnshire property, which is full 
of foxes, and in the middle of the 
Belvoir Hunt, with results exceeding 
all expectation. The more that is known 
of this system the better is the chance 
of second-rate ground becoming first- 
rate, and of land deemed quite useless 
for partridges, carrying a fair stock. 
This, we take it, is an object worthy of 
the ambition of every landowner and of 
every thorough sportsman, and, there- 
fore, the methods by which success has 


been achieved cannot be too closely 
studied. Sut first a word should 
be said as to the nature of the 


ground. The Duke of Grafton’s Suffolk 
estate lies east of Thetford, and close 
to the border of Norfolk, where the 
upper waters of the Waveney form the 
boundary. It is on the eastern edge 
of the sand and sheep-walk district, 
but not so barren or so light as the 
ground further west, which is marked 
in one of Mr. Rider Haggard’s 
ingenious maps as_ ‘Agricultural 
rent 5s., shooting rent 4s.” As a fact, 
it grows very good barley, and though 
the shooting is as good as it can be, 
it is also cultivated in orthodox fashion. It is perhaps as well 
planted from the shooting point of view as could be desired. 


MR. FRYER 





W. A. Rouch. OFF TO THE NEXT STAND. 
Besides the regular coverts, there are long belts of fir and hard 
wood, dividing the big fields into so many very large ‘‘ closej com- 
partments.” The partridges can be 

driven over these belts with the greatest 

precision, and come very high and with 

creat confidence, owing to the compiete 

way in which the lines of guns and 

loaders are screened from sight. Where 

the belts are not convenient, it is usual 

to make butts with hurdles and furze 

in the open fields. Furze and fern are 

not wanting, and the soil is as well 

suited to game as could possibly be 

desired. The total extent is 13,000 

acres. As on Mr. Upcher’s Feltwell 

property, the long belts act as high- 

ways to carry pheasants all over 

the ground, and as, owing to the 

excellent methods in use, the greater 

part, and sometimes the whole, of 

the pheasants are wild tred, they ; ; 

do not tend to “bunch.” Pheasants 
aud partridges are shot together 
during a whole day’s driving. The 
“sporting” look of the property is 
also much enhanced by the strips’ of 
smooth, down-like turf, the remains 
of original ‘“‘sheep walks,” which lie 
in places behind the long lines of firs. 
But by far the greatest charm of the 
Euston shooting is the knowledge that 
every head of game, pheasants as well 
as partridges, is wild reared. How 


W. A. Rouch, 





AND LORD POWIS KILL FIVE BIRDS 1N TWO SHOTS. 
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this comes about we will endeavour to explain, though it 


go over, in a small measure, the ground 
covered in the last the * Shooting 
Notes” published on November 27th, 
in the appreciative notice of Mr. C 
Alington’s The  *‘ Euston 
system,” as was noted there, was first 


will be necessary to 


ot 


book. 


applied to pheasants. The result of 
gradual improvement has been that 
now as many as 6,000 pheasants, 
hatched out of wild-laid eggs and 


gs 
brought up by wild birds, are shot every 
year, the only interference being in the 
interim period between laying and 
hatching, when, with due regard to 


certain very necessary details and 
limits, the eggs are being incubated 


artificially while the pheasants go on 
sitting on infertile eggs until their own 
have chipped the shell. 

It was a logical proceeding to pass 
the successful method on to promote the 
increase of partridges. But it 
thine to be correct in logic, and another 
to be successful in practice. Partridges 
and pheasants differ in habits, and in 


is one 


Copyright the date of incubation. On the other 
hand, on these Suffolk or Norfolk 
estates of the Euston type, pheasants are much more like 


partridges in their life than they are elsewhere, and what suited 





A GOOD ROCKETER. 


Copyright 
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the bigger birds might very well 
prove useful in dealing with the 
others. Without going further, 
we may Say the results were 
astonishing. Some of the birds 
are hatched a fortnight earlier 
than if left to the partridges to 
rear, because all the eggs picked 
up first are set at once, while 
the partridges are laying the 
rest, and sometimes waiting 
about to begin to sit. Inthe 
next place, you can reinforce 
any part of the property where 
birds are short. Itis found that 
thirty chipped eges can be put 
under a partridge, and that she 
will hatch them off. Her normal 
average would be, perhaps, 
ten. Suppose there are ten 
partridges’ nests, on which the 
hens are sitting on the infertile 
eggs kept as ‘‘ warming-pans,” 
those ten birds can be pre- 
sented with 300 chipped eggs, instead of the normal 100. Every 
egg given to the bird hatches, because those that do not chip 
are left out when the eggs are transferred. So the partridge 
does not waste time in trying to hatch off a couple of bad 


W. A. Rouch. 
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COMING OVER LATE IN THE AFTERNOON. Copyright 


out of one nest, and the blood is thoroughly mixed and inbreeding 
prevented. The eggs, by the way, are carried about from the 
hens or incubators to the nests on the estate in baskets filled 
with warm bran. Warm bran in bags used to be used as 





FLYING LOIV OVER 


W. A. Rouch. 


eggs. Another advantage (pointed out by Mr. Alington, whose 
book should certainly be bought, read, and inwardly digested) 
is that as the eggs are picked up all over the property, and 
then ‘* pooled,” no bird is likely to get more than a few eggs 





W. A. Roucnr, 


PHEASANTS OVER MR. HARGREAVES. 


THE STUBBLE. Copyright 


poultice, or rather dry fomentation, for earache in Suffolk. We 
wonder if that suggested the idea! 

The details of removing in the first place—we have preferred 
here to begin with results and work backwards, as being more 
inviting to those inclined to try the 
plan—are as follows: When four eggs 
have been laid they are taken and set 
under hens, their place being filled 
with infertile eggs, which have been 
left from last year and boiled. It is 
clear that a very great many lots of 
four will be available for setting at 
the same time, and that these get a 
start over the others. That ‘no imita- 
tion eggs are the slightest use”’ is Mr. 
Alington’s opinion. As soon as the 
batch of thirty chipped eggs has been 
hatched out by the hen partridge, the 
cock joins her in managing this largely 
augmented family. The incubated eggs 
should never be given to a partridge 
unless the hen has been sitting for at 
least a week. Another admirable result 
of the system is the way in which it 
saves birds and eggs from foxes. The 
bird, even when sitting on the bad eggs, 
has a good deal less time to remain 
exposed, if she is going to take one of 
the sittings of early-laid eggs. Where 
foxes abound she is not open to the 
deadly period, which begins a little before 
the eggs hatch. Scent of some kind 
seems then to be given off, and the 
foxes constantly take the birds. If she 
is killed by a fox, the eggs at least are 
safe, and can be divided up among other 
Copyright nests. 
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The result of Mr. Pearson Gregory’s adaptation of the 
Iuston plan to an estate at Harlaxton in Lincolnshire is most 
striking. Mr. Alington says that one of the keepers there told 
him that be had ‘just had 1,800 eggs hatch off on bis beat, all of 
which were subjected to the Euston treatment, as_ before 
described. The beat is in the centre of the Belvoir country, 
which is as well stocked with foxes as any country in England. 
These facts show what one man can do (he did it single handed 
for the whole 1,500 acres) when he thoroughly understands how 
to set about it.” 

It should be said that at Euston great good feeling exists all 
round between the shooting tenant and the farmers of the land, 
which aids greatly in the advancement of sport. The partridge- 
shooting on the beat shot when the illustrations were taken is 
usually put back somewhat late, in order to obtain the mixed bag 
of pheasants with partridges for which it is famous. The adjoining 
beat, which this year was shot the day before, contains one of 
the best stands for a partridge-drive to be found in Suffolk. One 
hundred and twenty yards’ width of smooth down turf runs for 
a considerable distance between belts of tall Scotch firs, with 
high ground on either side. Some of the drives on the next 
beat are over thorn hedge only, but generally high enough to 
allow the partridges to be shot as they come, and in front. It 
may be added that the head-keeper, Blacker, who is seen in one 
of the photographs submitting the plan of campaign to Mr. 


| Hugs 
W. A. Rouch. MR. A. W. RIDLEY SHOOTING. Copyright 


Gregory, has had much to do with the development of the 
method in use in the breeding-time, and is an excellent manager 
of the art of driving as well. The estate is shot in a thorough 
and sportsman-like manner, with no aim at making records, 
though, if the cream of two beats were taken in a single day, 
much larger bags might be entered. The guns on the occasion 
photographed were Mr. T. S. Pearson Gregory, the host, Mr. A. 
W. Ridley, Mr. F. E. R. Fryer, Mr. R. G. Hargreaves, Lord 
Powis, Mr. Walter Cunliffe, and Mr. A. H. Wood. The 
proportion of well-known cricketers in the party is a pleasant 
suggestion of the permanence of friendships formed on the 
cricket-field. C. J. Cornisu. 


CHIPPENDALE CHAIRS. 


HE cabinet-makers of the eighteenth century in England 
have bequeathed to us examples of their skill, which 
will stand for all time as models of excellence in design 
and perfection in execution. Previously the domestic 
chattels in the homes of England had been fashioned 

on bolder lines—the rough life and riotous manners forbade tables 
and chairs which would suffer from severe usage, and so by 
steps we can trace the gradual evolution of design, until about 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, when an age of greater 
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CHAIR WITH INTERLACED BACK. 


refinement made the use of more delicate furniture possible. 
The timely arrival of mahogany into England at this period 
must not be overlooked ; its fitness for cabinet-work was readily 
appreciated, and admirably adapted to the needs of the carver 
and gilder alike. It was also capable of taking a high polish, 
and its position on the benches of the craftsmen was at once 





A CHINESE DESIGN. 
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A COMPOSITE DESIGN. 


assured. Of all the cabinet-makers of.this period none is more 
deservedly famous than Thomas Chippendale. He was the leader 
of those who helped to place the name of English cabinet-work 
on a plane never before reached, and a few details of his 
life will perhaps be interesting. His father is said to have been 
a Worcester man, who came to London, and as a carver was 
much employed by the nobility and gentry. His son inherited 
his father’s taste, and later established himself in a shop in 
St. Martin’s Lane, then the centre of fashion, and he is reputed 





SHELL-BACK CHAIR. 
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to have numbered among his visitors Reynolds, Chambers, 
Hogarth, and others. In 1752 he published his ‘ Cabinet- 
maker’s Director,” a work of amazing interest, in perusing 
which one is. struck by the complexity of detail which it 
embraces, from chairs to organ-cases, mirror-frames of exquisite 
design and intricacy of detail, to candle-sticks and clothes- 
presses—an evidence of his wonderful versatility. But it was as 
a chair-maker that Chippendale was particularly famous; it is 
not too much to say he was unsurpassed in this branch of 
his art, either in this country or on the Continent; and if ever 
this statement were challenged, the few illustrations here shown 
are sutficient to vindicate his reputation, even in competition with 
his contemporaries in France, such as Picot or Nilson. In his 
designs Chippendale does not claim originality; he got his 
inspirations from the Louis XV., Chinese, and Gothic styies, 
and with just that note of cleverness which betrays genius, he 
adapted them to the requirements of his work, adding here and 
there details of his own fancy. 

The first chair shown is a fine example; the back is 
characterised by a bold interlaced design, perfect in balance, the 
top formed by a shell enrichment and two scrolls which meet 
the side rails. The legs are of the cabriole shape, very strong 
yet in graceful proportion, and flat carved with rococo ornament. 
This chair owes some of its details to the Louis XV. style. 





CHAIR WITH EAGLES’ HEADS. 


The second is another chair in what Chippendale calls the 
Chinese taste. This was introduced by Sir William Chambers, the 
designer of Somerset House, after a visit to Canton, where he 
developed a liking for Chinese architecture and ornament. This 
found its expression in the palace at Kew, which.he undertook to 
redecorate for the Dowager Princess of Wales. The success of 
his experiment led to the spread of the Chinese mania all over 
the country, which in turn was reflected in the design of furni- 
ture. Chippendale developed the idea, no doubt greatly helped 
in his venture by his patron, Sir W. Chambers. The back is 
simple yet effective in treatment, of interlaced design, and with 
the traditional pagoda top ornaments. The side rails and legs 
are carved in the solid in a bold fret design, the stretchers being 
fret-cut in various patterns. 

The next may be described as composite in design, in which 
the influences of the Chinese, Louis XV., and Gothic styles are 
traceable. The back cannot be said to be in Chippendale’s 
happiest manner, but the legs are particularly fine, and terminate 
with dolphins’ heads. 

In the shell-back chair we see Chippendale at his best. 
Nothing could well surpass the superb outline and symmetry of 
this chair. The back 1s simple, yet daring in design, having as 
its motif aa open-work shell ornament, enclosed in a_ bold 
scheme of interlaced strapwork, carved slightly on the surface. 
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The legs are beautifully modelled and carved with scrolls on 
the knees, terminating in finely-carved claw-and-ball toes. The 
whole is a monument of skilful manipulation of material, embodied 
in a refinement of design which can bear comparison with any- 
thing ever produced in this country or in France. 

The chair with the eagles’ heads is another masterly illus- 
tration of Chippendale’s skill both as a carver and constructional 
cabinet-maker. It will serve as a model of originality in design, 
and alsoasa proof that elegance and apparent fragility, combined 
with strength, can be attained by the craftsman, always provided 
he has a perfect knowledge of his material and knows its 
limitations. In this design we find a characteristic yet rare 
detail of Chippendale’s in the eagle’s-head ornament both in 
the back and on the legs. The back has some of the feeling of 
the French cabinet-work of the Regency period, and has possibly 
been inspired from it; the fluency of the carving and beauty of 
detail is a magnificent 1ecommendation to the man and _ his 
work, and is bound to draw our admiration. 

The writer is indebted to the courtesy of Lord Leven and 
Melville for the kind permission to reproduce the photographs 
of the pieces mentioned, all of which are in the collection of 
Chippendale furniture at Roehampton House. It is to be 
deplored that our national museums are so barren of good 
examples of Chippendale’s work when we think what we owe to 
his influence as a master craftsman in this country. 

R. FREEMAN SMITH. 


THE AGE OF BATS. 


FEW days ago the following letter was addressed to the 
Editor of this journal. Although it is in a sense private, 
yet the object the writer wishes to attain cannot fail to 

be served by making it public: “ I have just seen M. Metchnikoff, 
who has entrusted me with a message for you. He is very much 
interested just now in the age of bats. Bats have a very poor 
intestinal flora, and ought to live a long time; but, as they are 
not as a rule domestic pets, it is difficult to follow any given bat 
through a period of years. Among your readers, naturalists, 
sportsmen, and country-lovers, are there any who could furnish 
facts (or, failing these, folk-lore) concerning the age of bats? In 
Russia there is a proverbial saying, ‘as old asa bat.’ Is there 
anything of the sort in our English counties? I know I| need 
not add that, from our point of view, facts are even preferable to 
folk-lore. 

In response to this we have made 
enquiries of a considerable number ot 
the most eminent naturalists of the 
day. Although they have been very 
kind in the way of putting at our 
disposal all the information they pos- 
sess, little seems to be known in regard 
to the point at issue, namely, the age to 
which bats live. The following letter 
from Mr. Charles Oldham summarises 
what a great many of our other corre- 
spondents say: “‘] am in receipt of your 
letter of the 3rd inst. with regard to the 
age of bats, but regret to say that I 
cannot throw any light on the point. It 
has been argued that as bats breed only 
once a year, and, in this country at any 
rate, produce but one young one at a 
birth, they must live for at least two 
years. This conclusion is based on the 
assumption that bats breed in their 
second year. Our insectivorous bats are 
difficult creatures to keep in confine- 
ment, as all food has to be given them 
by hand, and, apart from other con- 
siderations, the mere feeding becomes 
very tedious. I have kept many bats 
of different species in captivity for pur- 
poses of observation for periods of a 
few weeks, but have always released 
them if they survived the unnatural 
conditions to which they were subjected 
in confinement. I do not know that 
anyone has attempted to keep these 
creatures in captivity for long periods. 
I do not suppose that there is any 
reliable data on which their length of life may be assessed. I 
have sometimes had bats with very worn teeth, from which I 
conclude that they live for considerably more than two years, 
but beyond this very general conclusion I can tell you nothing. 
Fruit bats, however, are comparatively easy creatures to keep 
alive, and examples are generally to be seen in zoological 
collections. Possibly, if you applied to the Superintendent of the 
London Zoo, he would be able to give you some information as 
to the length of time these creatures survive in captivity.” 
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Concerning the question of bats living in captivity Mr. T. 
A. Coward writes: ‘It is almost impossible to keep one 
particular bat under observation for any length of time in a 
natura! state. I have never heard of any bats living for long in 
captivity. My own bats have seldom lived more than a month 
or six weeks, but Mr. J. D. Batten kept either a pipistrelle or a 
long-eared bat for eight months. Dr. Alcock found what I have 
found, that, if bats are allowed to hibernate, they often die 
without any apparent reason. It is possible that in captivity we 
are not able to provide them with the right kind of food, or 
sufficient quantities of it, to stoke them up for their long winter 
sleep. Mr. Batten had one which lived through the winter, but 
his others died.” 

Mr. J. G. Millais sends the following interesting note: “I am 
sorry that I cannot answer your question, and doubt if there is 
any man living who can. ‘The only way would be to visit some 
colony of bats, such as the big Dunberton’s colony in the old 
church at Christchurch, Hants, and ear-mark all the voung bats. 
In this way in time some facts might be arrived at. ‘Personally, 
1 do not believe they are long-lived, as in nearly all small 
mammals life is short, and their lives are probably of similar 
duration to the lemurs and a small monkey, roughly, eighteen or 
twenty years.” 

The subject is so out of the way, that only by chance is it 
likely that we shall find anyone who has methodically studied it ; 
but if among our readers there should be one who has taken an 
interest in the age of bats, and acquired trustworthy information 
thereon, or who knows of any folk-lore bearing on the subject, 
we should be glad to hear from him, both because the matter is 
interesting in itself, and the knowledge would be of value to one 
of the most able and brilliant scientific men of the day. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE REVIVAL OF THE TOURNAMENT. 
[To tHE Eprror or ‘Country LIFE.” ] 
S1R,—I was very much interested in your article on ‘* The Revival of the 
Tournament,” and in your fine reproductions of old jousting pictures. 
Perhaps you may like to see the accompanying old print of a Japunese 
tournament, which took place about 250 years ago. It was given by an 
ambitious, Nero-like nephew, Quabacondona by name, of the Emperor 
Taicosama, against whose life he was constantly plotting. The tournament 
took place in the presence of the monarch and his court, and the head seen 











in the picture formed the target for different weapons. Some of the com- 
petitors were armed with a pike or lance, others with a kind of halberd, 
whilst bows and arrows and the arquebus were also employed. If you care 
to do so I shall be pleased if you reproduce the picture. —W. A. K. 


THE CHARM OF WILDFOWLING. 
[To THE EpiTorR oF ‘‘CounTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—What greater charm is there in the British Isles than wildfowling, 
whether it is in a punt, creeping up the narrcw channels unseen to the fowl 
that one knows by long experience to be greedily feeding beyond on the ooze, 
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or whether it is waiting at dusk for the old and wary mallards to come in 
from the sea to their feeding-grcunds, and hear them splash in the quiet 
waters of some well-known pend or stream where they are wont to spend the 
night? Half the charm lies in the solitude of the place, as it must be wild 
and bleak and uninhabited for good sport. Here the sportsman crouches 
among some damp rushes, straining every nerve to catch the joyful sound of 
the whistling pinions as the fowl circle round 
in the grey mist before alighting. Very 
different is this from grouse-driving or covert- 
shooting ; for here one always expects to find 
one has shot a rare bird, straggler from some 
distant land, or even, perhaps, a swan or wild 
goose. Unfortunately, these wild places are 
becoming scarcer every year, owing to swamp 
being drained and rough land cultivated. Never- 
theless, nearly all round our coast there are suit- 
able places, where ducks breed. | The estuary of 
the Ythan in Aberdeenshire is a place where 
lormerly ducks congregated in large numbers; 
but now, owing to numerous shooters, few 
remain there, except in severe winters. Yet 
further North, round by the rocks of Colliston 
and near Cruden Bay, thousands of eider- 
duck, besides a great variety of other species, 
remain and breed annually. Here can be seen 
on the sea, almost any day, mallard, shoveller, 
pintail, sheldrake, and pochard. Now is the 
ideal season for wildfowling. The birds are in 
their winter plumage, and are in the best con- 
dition. The snow and frost inland drives them 
to the streams near the sea which are not 
frozen. If the sportsman is fortunate enough 
to have a pond, two or three decoy-ducks should 
be used, as they will prove invaluable, for luring 
ducks and getting them to stay during the 
daytime.—-W. V. L., Emperor’s Gate. 





A CURE FOR IVY POISONING. 
|fo THE Eprror or “Counrry LIFE 





> 
Sirk,——I notice in your paper an_ occasional 
reference to the annoyance of ivy poisoning, 
and it may be of use to know that a_ thick 
poultice of powdered cinnamon mixed with 
water and applied to the parts affected * is 
regarded in this locality—among the mountains—as a quick and sure 
cure.—T. H. BARTLETT, Chocorua, N.H., U.S.A. 


A DOG’S SAGACITY. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘Country LIFE.” ] 
Sik,—It may be of interest to your readers who love animals to hear now the 
sagacity and cleverness of the little Schipperke saved the life of an old setter. 
Carl, the little dog, was sitting on the sill of our_drawing-room window one 
afternoon last summer (a favourite seat of his, where he can see all that goes 
on), when he suddenly became very restless, began to whine, and jumping 
down inside the room, ran to and fro to the door, begging my mother to let 
him out. Having done so, he gave her to understand she was to follow him 
into the garden; but as she could not go quick enough for his liking, he tore 
off down the garden to 
where one of the gardeners 


“ By running 


was working. 
backwards and forwards to 
the man, he got him to 
follow him through the 
garden to the plantation. 
As a rule Carl takes not the 
slightest notice of the 
men; therefore, itshows his 
cleverness in knowing that 
the man could help him if 
he could only make him 
understand what he wanted. 
The gardener, as he ex- 
pressed it, ‘* wondering what 
the little fellow wanted,” 
followed him, and when he 
opened the gate into the 
plantation heard in the dis- 
tance a sound as of some 
dog in distress, and hurried 
down the path leading to 
the river, where Carl had 
already gone. There he 
found the poor old setter in 
the river, stuck fast in the 
mud by the bank, with only 
his head and neck out of 
the water. Howhe fellinwe 
do not know, but imagine 
he slipped over the side 
when trying to drink, and, being old and feeble, could not climb out again ; 
the more he struggled the more he got stuck in the mud. _ By this time my 
mother had appeared on the scene, and, as the man could not stir the dog alone, 
she talked to the poor old fellow and encouraged him whilst the man went 
for help. Carl all this time displayed great anxiety for his old friend, 
running about and barking. When at last the dog was pulled out, covered 
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with mud and hardly able to stand, Carl sezmed quite concented and satisfied, 

going back to the house with his mistress, perfectly unconscious of the praise 

he had won from all for being the means of saving the life of his old 

companion, who had many a time gone to his rescue from rough 

dogs on the road, who might have injured the little fellow. And now Carl 

had been able to do something for the setter, who undoubtedly must have 
perished if his whines for help had not been 
heard by the Schipperke in the distance, who 
came at once to his rescue.—M. L. P. 


A MISQUOTED CLASSIC. 
[To tHE EpirorR oF *‘CouNTRY LIFE. 





4 
Sir,—I write to offer another rendering of the 
verse about the centipede—a rendering which | 
think is the true one, and which is, in my 
estimation, superior to the one quoted by 
“TF. A. B.” or by “A. R. W.” My authority 
is the Léterary World, in which paper there 
appeared a review of a book of poems, in which 
book ‘* The Centipede ” was included. I have 
forgotten the author’s name and the name of 
the book; but I carefully cut out the verse in 
question, which the reviewer quoted in full. 
The following is the verse as I have it written ; 
the cutting is lost, but I believe this to be an 
accurate copy : 
**The centipede was happy till 

One day the toad, in fun, 

Said, ‘ Pray which leg goes after which ?’ 

This strained his mind to such a pitch, 

IIe lay distracted in a ditch, 

Considering how to run.”—L. Bacon, 


AN ANCIENT TAVERN. 

[To tHE Eprror oF ‘* Country LIFE.” 
S1r,—Seeing some photographs of old houses ir 
recent numbers of CouNrry LIFE, I though! 
the enclosed picture of the Feathers Hotel, 
Ludlow, might be sufficiently interesting for 
insertion. It is a very fine old building, con- 
taining a great deal of carving, and has very fine 
ceilings and fireplaces. I cannot find out much 
about its history, except that in a Ludlow 
race-card for 1786 it says, in giving a list 
of amusements after the races, that there will be ‘‘ cock-fighting at the Plume 
of Feathers between the gentlemen of Salop and Hereford. Seven battles 
every evening by light of lamp.”—A. R. W. MILEs. 


ce 


CONNEMARA CHILDREN. 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘* CouNTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—The love of children is inherent in the Celtic nature, and probably in 
few other countries are the little ones more petted, fondled, and made much 
of than in Ireland. This is fortunate, as the Irish quivers are full ones, 
and were cruelty or neglect common, infant suffering would be great, 
for the youngsters do not live amid the most sumptuous and sanitary 
surroundings. In the country districts, away irom the towns, the cabin 
toddlers are singularly shy, running away into the dark recesses of 
the primitive communal 
dwelling on the mere 
approach of a_ stranger, 
like rabbits into a warren. 
To take a photograph of 
them in their native wilds 
is exceedingly . difficult, 
requiring not only the 
employment of — some 
casuistic diplomacy, but 
also the consumption of 
much patience. The two 
children in the accom- 
panying wayside picture 
had seen me _ approach, 
and then had watched me 
apparently absorbingly 
engaged in taking a view 
in a direction exactly 
opyosite to their cottage. 
Curiosity at last brought 
them out to witness the 
strange proceeding, and 
when I had prolonged the 
operation till confidence 
had been inspired, I turned 
the camera round and 
obtained ai ‘‘sketch” 
(the local equivalent for 
photograph), but not of 
both. The curiosity of 
the bare-footed sister had 
held her admirably quiet, but the change in my position made the little 
brother shyly turn his head away and nervously begin to play with the wood 
of the picturesque stile in which they sat. The spot is at Sabruck, in 
Connemara, a place of dense fuchsia hedges, luxuriantly-zrowing holly trees, 
and almost sub-tropical vegetation generally—in short, a botanical paradise. 
—J. Harris STONE, 





